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GIPSIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


INTRODUCTION 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  just  and  full  appreciation  of  the  place 
Gipsies  have  taken  in  English  literature,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  understood  to 
what  degree  Gipsies  were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  English  people;     how  many  times 
Englishmen  have  touched  shoulders  with  the  vagabond  Gipsy:     to  what  extent  Gipsies 
have  been  the  despised  element  in  England:     how  the  Gipsies  have  dealt  with  the 
white  man  and  with  the  white  man's  customs  of  law  and  society.      In  other  words, 
there  has  come  to  be,  for  many  people,  a  romantic  halo  about  the  Gipsy  which  makes 
him  both  more  wondrous  and,  in  a  sense,  worse,  than  he  is.    All  the  earthly  touches 
of  human  beings  haviag  to  live  among  others,-  in  practical  coordination  with 
affairs  of  business  and  law  and  schools-  haglbecome  faint  and  dim;  and  the  strange 
brightness  of  the  solitary,  tribal  Gipsies  with  dusky  face  and  glowing  eyes,  has 
been  fanned  as  the  years  pass  and  as  Gipsies  (as  did  the  Indians)  melt  like  snow 
from  our  remembrance  and  our  contact  with  life.     How  often  do  we  meet  with  a  Gipsy 
now-a-days?    Are  the  Gipsies  not  disappearing  from  the  earth,  taking  with  them  the 
the  ©Id  scom  or  the  old  fear  we  felt  of  them?-  But  with  the  going,  there  has  been 
kindled  a  sympathy  for  them  too  little  felt  by  that  mass  which  challenged  the  in- 
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genuity  of  the  law  whilst  sent  roaming  from  place  to  place.     This  understanding  of 
the  soul  of  the  Gipsy  can  be  grasped  only  by  a  consideration,  not  alone  of  his 
customs  and  his  relation  to  society-  his  genesis  and  spread  over  the  world,-  but 
also  by  a  study  of  the  Gipsy  as  he  was,  compared  freely  with  the  white  neighbor,  in 
instincts  and  emulations;  the  Gipsy  considered  as  nearly  as  oan  be  without  reference 
to  and  without  emphasis  upon  his  traditional  character,-  the  reputation  of  his  un- 
controllable, problematic  nature. 

Is  the  Gipsy,  then,  (being  as  he  was,  an  integral  part  of  the  social  struc- 
ture of  England  since  the  first  of  the  sixteenth  century)  ,  an  inevitable  character 
in  English  fietion,  just  as  the  Italian  fruit-vender  is  an  inevitable  part  in  the 
literature  picturing  the  structure  of  New  York  life  to-day?     How  far  are  the  Gip- 
sies to  be  considered  as  fulfilling  a  dramatic  part  in  English  fiction;  how  far  are 
they  accidental  ©r  insignificant  parts?    How  much  do  the  Gipsy  characters  in  fictici 
as  they  occur,  warrant  an  intense  interest  in  the  Gipsies?    How  f«r  is  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Gipsy  in  fiction  advantageous  to  the  proper  interpretation  Of  fiction, 
of  the  romantic  phase  of  literature,  of  the  development  of  cosmopolitanism,  of  the 
deepening  concern  for  the  understanding  of  the  child  soul  itself;  and  for  the  under 
standing  of  the  lives  of  great  men  in  English  literary  history?    Who  can  tell  the 
influence  of  a  strange  people  sojourning  among  us  in  affecting  our  sympathies  and 
our  comprehension  of  the  complexities  and  variance  among  the  natures  of  men  and  of 
races?    Can  not  our  sympathies  be  modified  as  well  as  our  laws  by  a  strange  people; 
and  can  it  not  be  maintained  that  out  of  the  old  literature,  out  ofthe  old  poetry 
and  the  eld  prose  in  which  the  Gipsy  figures,  comes  the  new  poetry,  in  a  way,- 
even  though  the  Gipsy  as  a  type  becomes  swallowed  by  the  indiistrial  system  of  to- 
day?   This  is  a  justification  for  considering  the  Gipsy  in  fiction.    And  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  something  of  the  extent  of  occurrence  of  Gipsies  in  literature 
since  the  times  of  preserved  records  of  people:     in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Asia:  in 
folk-lore  and  literary  production:     in  the  development  of  music  and  the  spread  of 


fame:      n  the  romantic  tendencies  of  the  years  since  Gipsies  first  were  known  in 
the  civilized  world  -of  *e*    while    they    rode  jockeys  and  wandered  around  from 
parish  to  parish,  by  hedgeways  and  through  woodsy  paths  and  made  their  cries  and 
the  whir  of  bellows  and  the  clamor  of  campfire  no  uncommon  sound  in  England.  It 
8,  -therefore,  a  necessity  that  we  should,  in  a  general,  suggestive  way,  consider 
the  history  of  the  Gipsies  insofar  as  that  history  will  clothe  in  flesh  the  daring, | 
appealing  Gipsy  of  our  heart's  desire:     the  Gipsy  which  occurs  in  literature  again 
and  again  in  every  tongue  of  Europe,  almost  ©f  the  world;  the  Gipsy  who  has  been 
an  inevitable  part  of  poetry  of  the  open  trail  over  the  world  and  back,  panting  fori 
life  and  the  wild  wind  and  love  at  the  last. 

And  after  we  consider  the  substantiality  of  the  Gipsy  in  England  through 
the  years;  and  after  we  realize  how  much  a  part  of  the  political  quarrels  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  the  Gipsy  has  been:     how  laws  were 
framed  to  meet  the  problem  of  Gipsyism;  and  municipal  rules  were  conceived;  and 
Church  and  Theatre  were  compelled  to  recognize  the  vagrancy  of  this  people;-  we 
shall  come  nearer  to  understanding  the  character  of  the  Gipsy  himself.    What  was 
he?    Had  he  longings?    Had  he  passions?    Had  he  affections?    How  nearly  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  could  he  become;  and  what  was  there  in  him? 

History  Over  every  European  land;  in  every  continent-  Asia,  Africa,  the  Americas, 
of  the 

Gipsy         Australia-  the  Gipsies  have  passed,  weaving  the  spell  of  their  vagabond- 
age, their  magic,  their  shrewd  softness.    This  was  a  Westward  march;  and  in  their 
nomadie  ways,  injcarts  and  bright  rags  the  Gipsies  began  the  influx  into  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  the  charter  given  them  by  Sigismund  as 
an  open  sesame.    They  were  a  mysterious  people,  supposed  to  be  expiating  a  sin  by 
8ojoura:^and  so  it  happened  that  for  fifty  years. they  were  comparatively  unmolested 


Hall,  George,  The  Gypsy/ s  Parson ,  Ch.I,  g;ives  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  Gipsies.     "Ttoo  stories  were  repeated  by  the  Gipsies.     They  said  that  they 
were  Egyptian  penitents  on  a  seven  years'  pilgrimage.     The  Saracen*  had  at- 
tacked them  in  Egypt,  and,  having  surrendered  to  their  enemies,  they  became 
Saracens  themselves  and  denied  Christ.    Now  as  a  penance,  they  were  ordered 
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Then    persecution  began  as  the  rogues  grew  bolder.    Prejudices  against  them  as 

thieves  and  burners  of  villages  spread;  the  name  ©f  Gipsy  became  a  terror  to  the 

peasantry  and  the  despair  of  legislators  who  nevertheless  firmly  made  acts  and 

edicts,  in  many  countries,  f row  "trhw  ertd-  tr?  the-  fifteenth  oontu-ry    which  sentenced 

we  re 

Gipsies  to  exile  under  pain  of  death.    TheyAhurried  from  one  country  to  another,^- 
liable  to  hanging  or  branding  for  being  Gipsies.     In  the  time  of  the  Inquisition 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century  the  fantastic  charge  of  cannibalism  was  fastened  tt 
those  ©f  Gipsy  blood,  much  as  the  crime  of  ceremonial  sacrifice  of  Gentile  children 


t©  travel  for  seven  years  without  sleeping  in  a  bed.    A  second  story  was  that 
their  exile  was  a  punishment  f©r  the  sin  of  having  refused  hospitality  to 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  when  they  fled  into  Egypt  with  the  new-born  Christ- 
child  to  escape  the  anger  of  Herod. 

"Associated  with  the  Gypsies  are  other  legends  which  may  have  been  invent- 
ed by  them  for  similar  purposes.  An  old  tradition  asserts  that  Caspar,  one  of 
the  three  Magi,  was  a  Gypsy  and  that  it  was  he  who  (as  their  ruler)  first  con- 
verted them  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  Lithuanian  Gypsies  say  that  steal- 
ing has  been  permitted  in  their  favor  by  G©d  because  the  Gypsies,  being  preseit 
at  the  Crucifixion,  stole  one  of  the  f©ur  nails,  and  therefore  God  allows  them 

to  steal,  in  response  to  Alma's  question  about  the  origin  of  the 

Gypsies,  I  replied  that  great  scholars  believed  his  race  to  have  come  from 
India. 

"'Oh,  I  think  they're  wrong,'  said  Alma,  'Far  more  likely  we  came  from 
the  land  of  Bethlehem.   .   .  .Well,  you've  heard  of  the  man  called  Cain.  Now, 
don't  the  Old  Book  say  that  he  went  away  and  married  a  black  eyed  •ampergal, 
one  of  your  roving  folks?    I  reckons  we  sprang  from  them.' 

•      •  •  »  • 

"The  distinction  between  the  Gypsy  and  the  mumper  cannot  be  too  stronger 
emphasized 

^In  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1611,  four  "faas"  were  hanged,  "they  being 
Egiptianis  .* 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  cites  statements  found  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  early  fifteenth  century  regarding  the  appearance  of  Gipsies  in 
Hesse  1414;  in  Germany  1417;  in  Hamburg  1418;  Augsburg  1419.     In  1505  James  IV 
of  Scotland  gave  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  "Antonius  Gaginas ,  Count  ©f  Little 
Egypt"  to  be  presented  to  the  King  of  Denmark.        In  1540,  James  V  gave  the  Earl 
of  Litill  authority  to  hang  and  punish  Egyptians  within  the  realm. 


—  »  - 
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has  been  laid  for  more  reasons  than  sentiment  upon  the  Jews  of  Russia.*'*  Slavery 
and  the  auction  of  Gipsies  as  servants  was  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  Gipsy  in 
Europe,  too,  while  we  Americans  were  bartering  in  black  flesh  and  blood,  and  while 

England  was  selling  her  pauper  children  into  slavery  in  the  mines  and  factories, 

2 

and  was  transporting  petty  offenders,  Gipsy  and  native,  to  her  colonies. 

These  facts  are  valuable  for  our  purpose,  not  so  much  to  arouse  a  sympathy 
and  an  interest,  as  first  of  all  to  indicate  how  much  a  part  of  European  life  and 
civil  government  the  Gipsies  have  been.     They  are  valuable  facts  to  present  because 
for  some  people  they  will  dispel  a  preconceived  idea  that  the  Gipsy  was  more  or  less 
a  'mystic*   character.     He  was  a  very  real  problem;  and  was  regarded  much  as  we  Amer- 
icans regard  our  tramps  and  hoboes  and  'bums'   from  the  railroad;  or  our  Italian 
monkey -man  and  banana  vender  or  mender  of  old  umbrellas;  or  an  escaped  convict  or 
lunatic.     Gipsies  were  as  une  the  real  as  that,  and  being  so  close  at  hand,  were  not 


The  Inquisition  in  1592  accused  four  Gipsies  of  being  cannibals.    As  late 
almost  as  the  nineteenth  century  (1782),  forty-five  Hungarian  Gipsies  were  charged 
with  cannibalism,  tortured  till  they  admitted  the  charge,  and  were  beheaded.  (It 
reminds  one  of  the  Witch-craft  frenzy  in  Salem,  the  century  preceding.)    Yet  in 
spite  of  the  persecution  made  lawful,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  political 
or  civil  rights  for  the  Gipsy,-  for  even  in  1907  there  was  a  drive  in  Germany  to 
nullify  what  political  rights  the  Gipsies  were  exercising,-  there  was  a  concern  for 
the  education  and  reclamation  of  the  Gipsies  felt  by  a  certain  proportion  of  people 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.    Marie  Therese,  Empress  of  Austria^and 
Francis  II  took  steps  for  the  liberation  of  the  folk,  and  in  Poland  the  attempt  to 
deal  more  fairly  with  the  Gipsy  succeeded  pretty  well.    Societies  for  reclamation 
of  the  Gipsies  accomplished  very  little  in  England  and  Germany.     However,  in  Bulgar 
ia  in  1906  the  first  Gipsy  congress  was  held  in  Sofia  for  claiming  political  rights 
for  the  Turkish  Gipsies  or  "Gopti"  .    And  since  1832  in  England,  there  has  been  a 
procession  of  reforms  in  the  way  the  government  and  the  people  a  ttempt  to  meet  the 
problem  of  vagrancy,  quickened  no  doubt,  by  literary  humanists  such  as  Scott  and 
Borrow. 

2 

The  matter  of  "Transportation'' of  breakers  of  the  public  law  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  common  stock  to  writers  of  the  period.    It  was  England's 
policy  of  colonization  and  justice.     Kingsley  has  written  an  interesting  book, 
"Geoffry  Hamlyn"  ,  which  represents  the  early  nineteenth  centu'-y  attitude  toward 
transported  men,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  types  of  people  living  among  the  native 
and  the  convicts  in  Australia,  the  virgin  soil  for  adventurers  and  criminals  and 
exploiters  . 


treated  with  as  much  sympathy. 

Have  they  not,  then,  these  Gipsies,  played  a  dramatic  sorrowful  part  in 
the  world?    Have  they  not  entered  literature  because  they  could  not  be  left  out? 
In  all  chronicles  in  every  tongue,  the  Gipsy  has  been  painted  the  same  dusky  va- 
grant; the  same  lover  of  the  sky  and  bright  clouds;  the  same  tribal*  creature  with 


August  7.  Pott  in  his  "Allgemeine  Sprachwissenschaft  u .s .w."  gives  the 
following  account  of  Gipsies,  in  Das  Eilffte  Buch,  Das  Ander  Oapitel: 

Tat  tern  ©der  Anno  Ghri.  1417 

Zigenner  erst-  As  man  scrief  nach  Chris ti  geburt  MCCCCXVIl/  da 

mals  in  Sachsen  wurden  in  diesen  onsern  Landen/  nach  dem  Deutchen 

gesehen  Meer  gelegen/  sum  eraten  mall  gesehen/  die  greulichen 

Darumb  das  ihre  und  schwartzen  Leute/  von  der  Sonnen  verbrandt  (so 

Vorfahren  in  klein  heszlich  gekleidet/  und  rait  alien  ihrem  thun  onfletig 

Egypte  etliche  jar-       sein/  be^r.dp  *md  geschwinde  auff  stelen/  und  sonder- 
lang/  vom  chrietlichen    lichdas  Weiber  volck/  denn  die  Menner  erneren  sich 
glauben  abgefallen  des/  das  die  Weiber  stelen)  die  man  Tattern  gemeinlich/ 

gewist  sein.  und  in  Italia  Cianer.     Ihren  Pursten/  Graf  fen  und 

Besihe  Sebast.  Edelleute/  so  sie  onter  sich  haben  ehren  S3S/  onnd 

Mflnst.     Coszmographia      die-selben  sein  wol  gekleidet/  Jage  Hunde  zihen  sie 
lib.  3,  fol.  300.  auff/  wie  der  Adel/  Haben  aber  nirgingendt  feine  madit 

zu  jagen/  ohne  was  sie  heimlich  und  Diebischer  weise 
thun.     Ihre  Pferde  verwechselen  sie  ©fft^  wie  wol  der  meiste  theil/  onter  ihnen/ 
zu  fusse  reiset.     Die  Weiber  furen  sie  mit  den  Bettegerete  und  kleinen  Kindern 
auff  pferden  oder  Thieren.     Dazumall  hatten  sie  ben  sich/  und  weissten  Keyser 
Sigiszmundi/  onnd  etlicher  ?ursten  Brieffe/  das  man  sie  durch  Lande  und  Stedte/ 
onbeschedigt  solte  lassen  durch  zihen.    Sie  selber  aber  sagen/  assen  ihnen  zur 
bu?re  aufferlegen/  das  sie  also  in  der  Welt  omher  zihen  musten.    Aber  dieses  sein 
Fabeln.     Denn  es  ist  eine  arth  von  Leuten/  die  da  geboren  werden  onnd  sich  samlen/ 
ober  dem  ombher  zihen  durch  die  Landt/  wie  man  fdr  gewies  erfahren  hat/  thun  nichtJ 
denn  reifen/  onnd  treiben  miissiggang  onnd  faulheit/  erkennen  kein  Vaterlandt/Son- 
dern  reifen  also  ombher  durch  die  Landt/  wie  gesagt/  onnd  erneren  sich  des/  das 
ihr  Weibes  volck  stielet.     Sie  leben  wie  die  Hunde/  achten  keiner  Religion/  leben 
ohne  sorge/  zihen  ausz  einem  Lande  in  das  ander/  ober  etliche  jarlang  koraraen  sie 
wider.    Dooh  zertheilen  sie  sich  in  viel  heffen  ond  wechseln  omb/  also  das  ein 
hauffe  nicht  immer  an  einen  orth  wider  kfimpt.     Sie  nemen  willig  an  Menner  onnd 
Weiber  in  alien  Landen/  so  sich  in  ihre^  Gese  Is  chaff  t  begeben  wollen .    Es  ist  ein 
wfinderliches  7olck  durcheinander/so  ausz  allerley  Landen  sich  zusammenschlegt/ 
kann  viel  Sprachen/Thut  dem  Bawers  volck  grosse  beschwerung/  wenn  dasselbige  im 
Pelde  ist/  end  seine  arbeit  thut/  so  durchsflchet  es  seine  Heuser/  onnd  nimpt  mit 
was  es  kriegen  kan. 

Zu  dieser  zeit  ward  Johannes  Walrode  der  Brtzbisehoff  zu  Rigan   "  etc. 


—  #  — 
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twe  standards  of  morals  and  obligations:     one  for  his  own  people  and  customs:  the 
grasses  crossed  on  the  trail  he  leaves  behind;  the  other  th«  sly  standard  of  beat- 
ing the  white  man.     From  despised  reality  the  Gipsy  has  become  through  these  years 
of  ill  treatment  an  ideal  of  a  creature:     and  poets  and  romancers  have  taken  the 
Gipsy  for  a  little  while  each  one  and  have  been  ecstatic  or  practical,  incidental 
or  comprehensive  in  their  treatment  of  the  Gipsy  character-  from  Shakespeare  and 
3unyan  through  Addison  to  Scott  and  Eliot,  Lyttcn,  Barrow  and  Dickens,  Arnold  and 
Barrie  in  England;  Goethe,  Balfe ,  Me'rim^e  and  what  others-  Kingsley  and  Kipling- 
from  the  time  when  Gipsies  were  abundantly  seen  yet  uniquely  ©r  tragically  felt, 
till  to-day,  when  it  is   vith  some  sadness  that  we  remember  with  curious  interest 
that  once  we  saw  a  wagon  of  Gipsies,  long-haired,  black-haired,  greasy-haired  girls 
with  bright  teeth,  bright  many-colored  shawls  and  girdles  and  heavy  ear-rings  and 
soft  voices  stopping  at  a  me  at -shop  in  the  town,  while  children  and  grown-ups 
gathered  and  dispersed  big-eyedi     It  is  with  a  purpose  to  open  the  vista  of  the 
past  in  which  wer  see  the  Gipsy  train  traveling  through  town  and  under  hawthorne 
hedges  and  through  churchyards;  it  is  with  a  view  toward  demonstrating  the  unsus- 
pected influence  and  the  undoubted  importance  which  Gipsies,  the  common  Gipsies, 
the  romantic  Gipsies,  the  outcast  Gipsies  have  had  in  making  us  cosmopolitan, 
human,  social*  in  both  laws  and  attitude*  it  is  to  make  you  appreciate  the  Gipsy 
and  look  a  second  time  at  any  person  ragged  or  uncouth  or  dogged  or  hunted  whether 
Gipsy  or  not  (for  the  Gipsy  spirit  mirrors  them  all),  by  treating  with  some  detail 
the  Gipsy  characters  in  English  fiction,-  that  this  thesis  is  written. 


The  Gypsy  Trail 


The  white  moth  to  the  closing  vine, 

The  bee  to  the  opening  clover, 

And  the  gypsy  blood  to  the  gypsy  blood 

Ever  the  wild  world  over. 
Ever  the  wild  world  over,  lass, 
Ever  the  trail  held  true  ,- 
Over  the  world  and  under  the  world 

And  back  at  the  last  to  you. 

Out  of  the  luck  of  the  gorgio  camp, 

Out  of  the  grim  end  the  gray, 

Morning  waits  at  the  end  of  the  world, 

Gypsy  come  away'. 
Both  to  the  road  again,  again! 
Out  of  a  clean  sea  track, - 
Follow  the  cross  of  the  gypsy  trail 

Over  the  world  and  back'. 

Follow  the  Romany  pat te ran 
West  to  the  sinking  sun,- 

Till  the  junk-sails  lift  through  the  homeless  drift 

And  the  East  and  the  West  are  one- 
Eollow  the  Romany  patteran 
East  where  the  silence  broods  - 
By  a  purple  wave  on  an  opal  beach 

In  the  hush  of  the  Mahim  woods. 

The  wild  hawk  to  the  wind-swept  sky, 

The  deer  to  the  wholesome  wold,- 

And  the  heart  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  old, 
The  hep-+  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid, 
Light  of  my  tents  be  fleet,- 
Morning  waits  at  the  end  of  the  world 

And  the  world  is  all  at  our  feet. 


Rudyard  Kipling . 
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I 

A  General  Survey  of  the  Gipsies 

1.      Continental  Gipsies.     Gipsies  are  called  by  various  names.    They  are 
"Zingani"  in  Poland;  in  Italy  "Zingari";  "Bohemians"  in  Prance;  "Gitanos"  in 
Spain;  "Zigeunners"  in  Germany;  "Heydenen"  in  Holland;  amongst  the  Moors  and  Arab- 
ians, they  are  known  as  "Gharami"  or  Robbers;  and  by  the  Persians,  as  "Seseeh 
Hindou"  er  Black  Indians.*  The  term  "Gipsy",  generally  held  t©  be  a  contraction  of 
"Egyptian",  is  explained  far  more  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  Morwood  (in  the  light  of 
investigations  which  do  not  trace  the  Gipsy  to  Egypt  at  all)  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  "gyps"  (V^^O*  a  vulture.    The  name  may  have  been  applied  from  a 
number  of  designs,  either  to  signify  the  habit  of  the  early  Gipsies  of  eating 
food  that  was  not  ©f  the  freshest;  or  to  signify  the  thieving  habit  of  the  Gipsies. 
At  any  rate,  the  Gipsy  languap°  has  been  closely  matched  with  the  Hindu;  and  ex- 
planations of  the  people  aF  being  low  caste  T[indus  or  pariahs  who  were  driven  out 
of  India  by  the  Mohammedan  Tamerlane,  has  been  pretty  widely  accepted  by  scholars. 

There  are  numerous  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies.     One  of  the 
earliest  asserted  that  the  Gipsies  were  of  Israelitish  origin,  and  based  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  common  occurrence  among  the  Gipsies  of  Bible  names,  particularly 
those  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  upon  certain  customs  of  ceremony  of  marriage,  and 

Norwood ,  7.  S.:     Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  Van,  (1885),  Chap.I.pS. 
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general  separateness  oftarreople .    The  Ettrick  Shepherd  maintained  that  this  was  so. 
However,  names  from  the  Bible  are  found  plentifully  among  Negro  and  White  alike; 
and  all  Eastern  peoples  have  allied  customs  of  life.     A  second  conclusion  would 
say  that  Gipsies  are  descendants  of  Moab  and  Ammon  who  lived  close  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.     Or  perhaps  the  Gipsies  were  those  pastoral,  musical  Jats  or  Yats  who, 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  lived  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
in  northern  India^were  invited  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  come  to  his  Kingdom  to 
teach  the  use  ef  musical  instruments.    The  Gipsies  once  in  Persia,  were  given  land; 
but  upon  their  becoming  lax  and  careless  about  instructing  the  Persians  in  Music, 
the  king  took  away  their  land,-  and  this  accounts  for  the  influx  of  the  Gipsies 
into  the  Continent  of  Europe.    A  fourth  contention  is  that  the  Gipsies  were  the 
"mixed  multitude"  of  workmen  in  Egypt  who  helped  build  the  sphinxes  and  burial 
temples  of  the  pharaohs ,  and  who  started  across  the  desert  with  the  Jews  under 
Moses  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians.    In  all  four  of  these  contentions, 
the  Gipsies  have  been  identified  more  or  less  closely  or  significantly  with  the 
Jews.     But  the  theory  latest  accepted  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  Hindustani 
words  in  the  Gipsy  languages  of  every  continent  (Grellman  says  that  twelve  out  of 
every  thirty  words  of  the      language  are  either  pure  Hindustani  or  closely  allied 
thereto)-  is,  that  the  Gipsies  were  pariah  Hindus.^" 

But  ^wherever  they  sprang  from,  the  Cipsies  began  te  fleod  Europe  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century;  and  began  straightway  to  thieve  and  to  establish  a  not 
very  favorable  reputation  for  themselves  .    Before  Gipsies  entered  literature  in  an 
adequate  way  they  had  proved  troublesome  in  civilian  life  on  the  continent,  countr; 
after  country  giving  them  the  cold  face,  in  laws  supposed  to  exterminate  them. 
Germany  has  perhaps  passed  more  sentences  of  exile  against  the  Gipsies  than  any 
other  country.    Maximilian  I  began  it  at  Augsburg  in  1500,  and  the  business  of 
legislation  against  the  Gipsy  engaged  the  attention  of  Diets  sporadically  till  the 

Norwood,  V.  S.:     O^r  Gipsies  in  City.  Tent,  and  Van.  Chapter  II:  HThe 
Origin  of  the  Gipsies, M 
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year  1577.    But  according  to  historians,  a  general  extermination  never  did  happen, 

was 

for  the  law  banishing  themApassed  in  one  state  before  it  was  thought  of  in  the 

the  re 

next,  or  when  a  like  order  had  long  sunk  into  oblivion^  so  that  the  Gipsies  had  on 

ly  to  shift  quarters  when  it  grew  too  hot  for  them.    And  especially  during  the 

reign  of  Maximilian,  when  all  of  the  Germanies  were  threatened  with  invasion  and 

defeat  by  the  Turks  and  Ottomans,  the  Gipsies,  suspected  often  of  being  themselves 

Mohammedans,  had  a  troublesome  time.     It  is  during  this  particular  period,  that 

old  GBtz  von  Berlichingen  stirred  up  the  Peasants  to  revolt  against  the  feudal 

order  of  the  time;  and  Louis  XI  began  the  persecution  of  the  Gipsies  in  France.1 

"On  August  17th,  1427,"  says  Pasquier  in  his  'Recherches  de  la  France,' 

"came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents,  as  they  called  themselves,  a  duke,  an  earl, 
and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback,  and  calling  themselves  good  Christians. 
They  were  of  lower  Egypt,  and  gave  out  that  not  long  before  the  Christians 
had  subdued  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  or 
put  them  to  death;  those  who  were  baptized  were  great  lords  in  their  own 
country,  and  had  a  King  and  Queen  there.     Some  time  after  their  conversion 
the  Saracens  overran  their  country  and  obliged  them  to  renounce  Chris tianityf' 

It  is  stated  by  another  authority,  says  Mr.  Morwood,  that  the  men  above  mentioned 

by  Pasquier  brought  with  them  over  a  hundred  persons,  who  took  up  quarters  in  La 

Chapelle,  whither  the  crowds  of  people  flecked  to  see  them.     These  Gipsies  had 

their  ears  pierced,  and  rings  of  silver  hung  from  them.    Their  hair  was  black  and 

crispy,  and  the  women  were  very  filthy,  and  were  sorceresses  who  told  fortunes. 

"By  the  superstitious  multitude  they  were,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  wizards, 
and  by  the  magistrates  more  as  vagabonds  and  thieves;  so  that  for  a  very 
long  period  the  gipsy  population  was  kept  Tinder  in  a  most  practically 
Malthusian  manner  by  the  aid  of  the  stake  and  the  halter." 

And  although  after  the  French  Revolution  Gipsies  have  been  given  all  the  rights  ©f 

French  citizens,  until  that  time,  the  Gipsies  had  been  constantly  harried  by  the 

authorities  in  the  country,  and  in  1560,  indeed,  an  edict  of  expulsion  was  passed 


Goethe  and  Scott  have  both  dealt  more  or  less  incidentally  with  the 
Gipsies  of  this  early  period  of  history  i-a  which  Gipaieo  figured,  in  the  play 
"G8tz  von  Berlichingen"  and  in  the  romantic  novel  "Quentin  IXirward" . 


Morwood,  V.  S.j     Cur  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  Van,  Chapter  III: 
"Migrations  and  Persecutions  of  the  Gipsies, 
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against  the  Gipsies,  and  all  governors  of  cities  were  ordered  to  drive  them  away 
with  fire  and  sword.l 

In  Western  Europe,  Gipsies  were  persecuted,  and  their  wild  mode  ©f  life 
was  fostered  by  this  persecution.    There  certainly  was  no  encouragement  for  the 
Gipsy  to  become  oivilian,  and  especially  was  this  true  in  Spain  during  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Philip  the  II*s  time  and  the  reign  pre ceding (cove ring  the  period  of  years 
1521-1598).     The  Inquisition  caught  the  Gipsy  in  its  trammels;  and  thumb  screws 
and  Spanish  boots  or  w leg-vices"  were  applied  after  this  many  a  time  to  hounded 
Gipsy  bands  caught  by  soldiery,-  to  extort  confession  for  crimes  of  murder  and 
stealing.     One  example  of  this  cruelty  is  shown  in  the  striking  case  of  a  bana  of 
Gipsies  which,  after  it  had  been  driven  into  the  woods,  ventured  toward  the  town 
to  escape  starvation  during  the  protracted  snowfall  and  cold.    After  the  exquisite 
torture  of  thumb-screws  and  the    rack  had  been  applied  to  about  twenty-four  of  the 
band  of  Gipsy  men  and  women,  among  whom  were  the  famous  Hemperla  and  the  Little 
Gallant,  (Mr.  Simson  relates  from  documentary  evidence)  ,  four  were  condemned  to  be 
broken  at  the  wheel,  nine  others  to  be  hanged,  and  thirteen,  of  whom  the  greater 

part  were  women,  to  be  beheaded.     MThey  underwent  their  doom  with  great  firmness, 

■ 

upon  the  14th  and  15th  November,  1726,"  concludes  the  document.      This  date  was 
later  than  the  time  represented  in  "Quentin  Durward"  by  approximately  three  centu- 
ries; yet  in  spite  of  persecution,  the  Gipsies  multiplied  in  number  to  such  an  ex- 
tent,that  according  to  statistics  and  observations,  the  forest  of  Lorraine  swarmed 
with  Gipsies  just  before  the  ^ranco -Prussian  War;  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had 
them  m  great  numbers. 

Scott  and  Goethe  both  treat  the   5ipsy ,  as  indeed  they  treat  all  their 
characters,  as  being  first  of  all,  human.    They  do  possibly  err  in  the  practical 
concept  of  what  the  Gipsy  mind  is  in  its  strangeness.     But  the  delightful  part  in 

their  descriptions  of  Ginsies  cannot  be  se parated  from  the  active  life  under  the 
IMorwood,  /.  S.:  Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  '/an;   Chapter  III. 
^Simson,  Walter:  A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  Chapter  1:« Continental  Gipsies}1 
3Ibid,Note  1,  Chapter  I:  — -      ^.any  of  the  beggars  near  the  Jaffa  gate  at 

Jerusalem  are  of  the   3ipsy  race. 
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sun  and  in  shady  recesses.    The  Gipsy  is  the  instinctive  friend  of  captured  and 
pursued  creatures.    Let  an  emergency  arise  to  engage  in  hunting  down  the  hunter, 
and  he  is  eager  to  be  doing,-  covers  his  campfire  and  in  a  twinkling  is  the  wild 
dashing  fellow  ready  to  pillage  and  steal  for  pure  excitement.    Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy,  who  lives  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  makes  a  living  from  raids  and  visits  upon  the  towns-  sometimes  residing 
for  months  as  an  inoffensive  Gipsy  in  Seville  or  Cordova-  only  to  end  by  some 
smuggling  venture  carrying  him  through  the  passes  to  a  safer  retreat.  Repeated 
edicts  for  two  hundred  years  were  passed  to  exterminate  these  tribes;  and  many  a 
group  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  whipped,  or  branded.     The  Spaniards  of  the  time  ac- 
cused them  of  driving  with  the  Moors  a  nefarious  traffic  in  Christian  children. 
Yet  the  Gipsies  thrived  magnificently.^    Cne  person  writes  of  the  Pyrenees  Gitanos 
that 

"They  scatter  themselves  among  villages  and  lonesome  farms,  where 
they  steal  fruit,  poultry,  and  often  cattle;  in  short,  everything  that 
is  portable  ....  Their  women,  in  particular,  have  an  uncommon  dex- 
terity in  pilfering   entering  shops  

They  have  neither  tables,  chairs,  nor  beds,  but  sit  and  eat  on 
the  ground.     They  are  crowded  in  huts,  pell-mell,  in  straw....  They  feed 
on  rotten  poultry  and  fish,  dogs  and  stinking  cats,  which  they  seek  for 
with  avidity...  They  leave  their  meat  but  a  very  few  minutes  on  the  fire, 
and  the  place  where  they  cook  it  exhales  an  infestious  smoke   .  . .  They 
ramble  ail  nijht,  in  order  to  steal  fodder   " 

Yet  this  writer,  a  Frenchman,  adds  the  clause, 

"Happily  the  Gitanos  are  not  murderers.     It  would  without  doubt,  be  important 
to  examine  if  it  is  to  the  natural  goodness  of  their  disposition,  to  their 
frugality" (I  suppose,  their  self-control  in  the  matter  of  drinking  liquor) 
"and  the  few  wants  they  feel  in  their  state  of  half  savage,  that  is  to  be 
attributed  the  sentiment  that  repels  them  from  great  crimes. 

With  regard  to  the  food  which  the  Gipsies  ate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 

was  a  trick  among  the  Gipsies,  who  knew  the  cure  of  animals-  pigs  and  horses  and 

sheep-  when  in  need  of  meat,  to  play  hog  doctor  and  give  sufficient  poison  to  kill 

a  few  pigs.    After  the  animal  was  thrown  away  by  the  farmer,  they  would  sneak  up 

Morwood,  V.  S.:  Cur  Gipsies  in  City.  Tent,  and  Van,  Chapter  III,  p-r— 40-. 

^Simson,  Walter:  A  History  of  the  Gipsies.  Chapter  I,  p.  87  (a  quotation 

from  Gypsies  of  the  Pyrenees  found  in  Annals  de  Statistique,  No.  Ill,  ■pp-r5i-5?-)  i 

Mr.  Simson  says  that  what  the  writer  states  of  the  aversion  of  this  tribe  to  shed 

the  blood  of  strangers,  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the  tribe;  but,  on 

the  other  hand, they  seem  to  have  had  little  hesitation  in  putting  to  death  those 

jp.  their  own  tribe. 
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and  cart  the  pigs  away  to  be  devoured  at  the  bonfire.1    The  rigerous  open-air  1  ife 
Gipsies  led  seemed  to  be  antidote  for  any  poisoned  food.     George  Borrow  speaks  of 
this  custom  among  the  tawny  fellows  in  his  book  concerning  the  Spanish  Gipsies, 
in  which  many  inte resting  details  and  gleams  of  the  Gipsy  illustrated  in  an  arti  s- 
tic way  in  Merimee's  "Carmen,"  are  given  concerning  home  life  and  relations,  ideas 
held  towards  the  gringoes,  and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  Gipsy  personality. 

The  Gipsies  did  live  the  active  life  which  is  made  up  of  so  much  that  is 
not  thrilling?  but  there  are  different  aspects  of  this  same  hand  to  mouth  existence . 
There  is  the  Gipsy  at  home,  in  camp,-  with  no  aliens  about;  and  there  is  the  Gipsy 
in  the  beauty  ©f  contrast  among  whites.     There  is  the  Gipsy  hounded  in  Prance;  or 
•amping  in  the  German  woods;  and  there  is  the  Gipsy  in  the  dusk  ©f  Spanish  mantil- 
las and  rivers  by  old  convents,  or  in  the  witching  cities  in  moonlight,  such  as 
Me  rime  e  describes  in  "Carmen." 

2.      Scottish  Gipsies.     In  the  early  records  concerning  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Gipsies,  the  term  "Moor"  was  used  to  signify  a  dark-complexioned 
foreigner,  just  as  the  American  Indians  were  called  "Moors"  by  the  early  New  Eng- 
land settlers;  and  not  infrequently,  according  to  Mr.  Macritchie  (in  his"Scottish 
Gipsies  under  the  Stuarts"),  "Saracen"  had  a  tolerably  wide  application.  Neverthe- 
less, the  early  invasions  by  dark-skinned  foreigners  on  the  Galloway  coast  of 
Scotland,  may  have  been  by  Algerian  corsairs.    Whichever  they  were,  it  is  a  &  ct 
that  the  people  were  skilled  in  dancing  and  dexterous  movement,  and  that  in  1783 
a  reference  to  the  "Moreiss  danss"  is  explained  in  these  words:  -  "Morrice  or 
Moorish  dances,  rather  of  slow,  solemn  movement,  performed  usually  by  gipsies  after 
the  Moorish  manner."    And  a  sum  of  forty  shillings  was  paid  to  "The  Egyptians  that 
danced  before  the  King  (of  Scotland)  in  Holyroed  House,"  in  the  year  1530.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  matter  to  consider  the  possibility  of  Shakespeare's  Othel- 
lo's being  a  Gipsy  rather  than  an  African  Moor;  however,  the  reference  Othello 

^Mr.  V.  S.  Morwood ,  in  his  Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  Van,  Chap,  II, 
quotes  a  Gipsy  song  in  Gipsy,  called  "The  Poisoned  Porker." 
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makes  to  the  origin  of  the  memorable  handkerchief,-  as  being  a  charmed  gift  given 

his  mother  by  an  Egyptian, 

("That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  t©  my  mother  give; 

She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 

The  thoughts  of  people  "J1 

might  minimize  the  seriousness  of  such  a  suggestion,-  notwithstanding  that  Shakes- 
peare may  have  had  a  Gipsy  in  mind  for  Othello,  yet  refrained  from  calling  Othello 
a  Gipsy  because  there  was  such  a  feeling  against  Gipsies  in  his  time,  when  laws 
were  particularly  harsh. 

The  Gipsies  in  Scotland  held  a  varied  relation  to  society.    Some  camped 
down  on  the  estates  of  noblemen,  and  were  honest  and  loyal  tenants  in  repayment  cf 
kindnesses  (the  Gipsies  in  "Guy  Mannering"  are  of  such  a  kindly  type  until  they 

are  driven  off  by  the  Laird  who  chooses  to  become  strict  Bailiff  of  a  sudden) ; 

2 

some  wandered  continually  sorning    and  telling  fortunes.     In  fact,  this  thieving 

propensity  was  not  a  humorous  one,  either  for  the  public  or  for  the  Gipsies  who 

were  caught.    And  laws  ©f  increasing  severity  were  passed,  making  it  a  capital 

3 

crime  to  be  caught.    Some  Gipsies  were  prevailed  upon  to  become  Constables  them- 
selves.   Between  the  years  1540  «m£  3r6i6  f-eu-r  Law©  we  re  paoood  which  should  have 


1 

Shakespeare,  William:     Othello ,  Act  III,  Scene  4. 

^Mr.  Simson  in  his  History  ol'  the  Gipsies,  speaking  of  the  Fife  and 
Stirlingshire  Gipsies  states  that  the  "Lochgellie  band  were  trained  in  the  art  of 
thieving  under  the  most  rigid  discipline.    They  had  various  ways  of  making  them- 
selves expert  thieves.    They  frequently  practised  themselves  by  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  each  other.    Sometimes  a  pair  of  breeches  were  made  fast  t©  the  end  of  a 
string,  suspended  from  a  high  part  of  the  tent,  kiln,  or  outhouse  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  encamped.    The  children  were  set  at  work  to  try  if  they  could  by 
sleight  of  hand,  abstract  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  breeches  .  .  Sometimes 
they  used  bells  in  this  discipline  .   .   .  rewarded  with  applause  and  presents  .. 
This  systematic  training  ..  was  performed  by  the  chief  female  of  the  band  ."(chap.  V.) 

^There  was  a  Gipsy  constabulary  force  in  Peebleshire  in  1772.  Mr. 
Simson  in  A  History  ©f  the  Gipsies  gives  an  interesting  account  ©f  a  brawl  in 
which  this  force  was  killed,  with  an  allusion  t©  the  part  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
father  had  had  in  the  trial,     {uhapoer  VII.) 
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1540  and  1616  four  laws  were  passed  which  should  have  cleared  the  country  of  all 
1 

Gipsies  .     But  because  Gipsies  were  entertainment  for  the  Scotch;  and  because  seme 
of  the  Lairds  were  proud  to  have  the  Gipsies  act  as  minstrels  and  singers  and 
dancers  at  weddings    in  the  household;  and  executives  of  the  law  were  lax  in  en- 
forcing their  duty,  the  Gipsies  shuffled  along  at  their  own  sweet  will,  contribut- 
ing many  a  horn  spoon  or  mended  pot,  or  bag -pipe  and  fiddle  program  to  the  Scotch 
housewives.    And  some  were  peddlers  of  clothes  and  baskets.    A  certain  kind  of 
lambskin  garment  known  as  the  "Romany  budge11 ,  introduced  into  Scotland  and  France 
from  Lombardy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  bears  witness  of  this.    Whenever  a 
skill  in  carving  or  a  serviceable  kind  of  pottery  was  desired,  the  Gipsies  were  in 
demand-  and  the  faot  that  there  were  Gipsy  tokens,  (passports  from  one  Gipsy  tribe 
to  another)  indicates  a  close     organization  between  Gipsies,  perhaps  in  a  guild 
way.     The  education  of  the  Gipsy  children  was  not  so  utterly  neglected  as  it  might 
very  well  have  been.     The  Border  Gipsies,  especially  of  Yetholm-  tinkers  and  potters 
by  occupation,  during  their  winter  stay  at  home,  -  notwithstanding  their  vagrancy, 
got  for  their  male  children  about  as  much  education  in  reading  and  writing,  as  was 
accessible  to  most  of  the  laboring  people  and  farm  servants  in  the  neighborhood-- 
accerding  to  Mr.  Sirason.    And  Mr.  George  Hall  in  the  "Gypsy's  Parson"  speaks  of  the 


1 

In  faGt,  the  severe  laws  of  the  government  of  Scotland  against  the 
Gipsies  and  their  lawless  and  fighting  conduct  among  themselves;  and  especially  the 
act  which  banished  the  whole  race  at  thirty  days  warning,  and  under  pain  of  death,  - 
drove  the  Gipsies,  not  to  leave  the  country,  but  to  seek  refuge  among  the  mountains 
glens  and  fastnesses  and  the  remoter  districts,  where  their  numbers  increased^as  to 
make  the  Gipsies  a  menace  to  either  property  or  life.     Rich  and  poor  alike  were 
plundered  by  them,  and  the  race  became  such  a  terror,  that  in  1609  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil issued  a  proclamation  of  the  expatriation  of  the  whole  race  from  Scotland  fa*- 
ever.     This  law,  quotes  Mr.  Morwood,  commanded  the  "vagabonds,  sorcerers,  and 
commonly  called  Egyptians,  to  pass  forth  out  of  the  realm,  and  never  to  return  "to 
the  sane  under  pain  of  death."     The  same  law  empowered  any  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects to  apprehend  and  execute  them  "as  notorious  and  condemned  thieves."  But 
that  the  proclamation  was  not  effectively  carried  out,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  1636  an  Act  was  issued  empowering  the  Sheriff  of  Haddington  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  against  as  many  of  the  Gipsies  as  were  men,  and  against  as  many  of 
the  women  as  had  no  children.     The  men  were  to  be  hanged  and  the  women  drowned, 
and  such  of  the  women  as  had  children  were  to  be  scourged  and  burnt  on  the  cheek. 

The  severity  of  these  laws  induced  some  of  the  landed  gentry  to  extend 
to  the  Gipsies  all  the  protection  in  their  power.     And  to  the  present  day,  Scotland 
has  its  Gipsies,  the  principal  families  of  whom,  including  the  Paas ,  are  settled  in 
Yetholm, -according  to  Mr.  Morwood,  in  Our  Gipsies  in  City, Tent  and  Van,  flh».p.  IS.. 
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Gipsies  attending  dame  schoels  with  him,  in  a  regular  Gipsy  neighborhood  near  Lon- 
don; and  gives  very  vivid  descriptions  of  the  hours  spent  after  school  in  an  old 
tumble -down  mill  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and  which  was  gradually  becoming  consumed 
board  by  board,  in  the  Gipsy  camp-fires  at  some  distance  from  the  mill.  That  there 
were  some  bright  and  charming  Gipsy  women  not  far  from  the  order  of  Barrie's  Babbie 
in  subtlety  and  spirit,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.    One  Sir  John  (recounts  Mr.  Sims  on) , 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  from  the  burghs  in  the  East  of  Fife,  was  hooted  for 
having  a  Gipsy  wife.    Whenever  Lady  Anstruther  (a  Jenny  Faa  or  Pall)  entered  the 
burghs  during  the  canvass,  the  streets  resounded  with  the  old  seng  of  the  "Gipsie 
Laddie"  sung  by  the  Scotch  rabble-  a  song  which  would  illustrate  the  magnetic  power 
the  Gipsies  have  exerted  over  people  of  high  degree.    The  song  starts, 

"The  Gipsies  came  to  my  Lord  Cassilis*  yett, 
And  oh,  but  they  sang  bonnie; 
They  sang  sae  sweet,  and  sae  complete, 
That  down  came  our  fair  ladie  . 

She  came  tripping  down  the  stair, 

And  all  the  maids  before  her; 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face 

They  coos  1  their  glamourie  ©wre  her,-* 

and  continues  in  eighteen  stanzas.      The  title  is  "Johnnie  Faa,  the  Gipsie  Laddie," 
the  word  "Faa"  signifying  "potter."    The  Gipsies  were  in  a  way  like  the  old  min- 
strels.   A  good  example  of  the  type  of  song  they  enjoyed  singing  is  "Hughie  the 
Graeme"-  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Border  Minstrelsy,"-  a  great 
favorite  with  tinklers.    Hughie  the  Graeme  was  a  horse  stealer. 

"Gude  Lord  Scroope's  to  the  hunting  gone, 
He  has  ridden  o'er  moss  and  muir; 
And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme , 

For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare."  etc. 

Ofttimes  Scottish  peasant-mothers  would  sing  to  their  babes  of  these  black  tinklers: 

"Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  dinna  fret  ye, 
The  black  Tinkler  winna  get  ye," 

which  wrs  quite  reasonably  and  independently  converted  by  Gipsj'  mothers  for  the 
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purpose  of  hushing  their  children  and  keeping  them  home  near  the  tent,-  to  a  warn- 
ing against  the  gringo  folk.    And,  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
"sturdy  beggars'  children"-  inclusive  of  all  the  little  Gipsies  in  Scotland-  were 
by  laws  made  liable  to  a  youth  of  enforced  servitude,  unless  their  parents  settled 
down;  so  that  Gipsy  mothers  might  well  sing  to  their  children  to  beware  of  the 
gringoes.    C»al  and  salt  masters  might  apprehend  and  put  to  labor  all  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  children.    "The  truth  is, "says  Mr.  Macritchie,  quoting  Mr.  Simson, 

"these  kidnapped  individuals  and  their  children  were  made  slaves  of  to 
these  masters.  The  colliers  were  emancipated  only  within  these  fifty 
years,"   ....      and  to  this  day  some  of  the  Lothian  coal  miners  are  of  Gipsy 

extraction.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  numerous  Gipsies  suffered  from  the  set 

"anent  Coalyiers  and  Salters,"  (18  James  71,  c.  11)  which  ordains  that  "any  Salt- 

ers,  Coalyiers    or  Coal  bearers,"  applying  forwork  to  a  new  master  "without 
one  sufficient  testimoniall  of  their  maister  whom  they  last  served"  shall  be 
"esteemed,  reput  and  halden  as  thieves."! 

It  is,  then,  well  to  hold  in  mind,  these  attributes  and  opportunities  of 

the  Gipsies  in  Scotland,  together  with  a  comprehension  of  the  varied  service  they 
now 

gave,  while  weAtake  up  a  consideration  of  the  English  Gipsies. 


2»      English  Gipsies.    There  is  an  old  work  written  by  S.  Rid,  and  published 

in  1612-  'To  Expose  the  art  of  Juggling  and  Legerdemain,*  which  says  that 

"This  kind  of  people,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  beganne  to  gather  an  head, 
at  the  first  heere,  about  the  southerne  parts.    And  this,  as  1  am  informed, 
and  can  gather,  was  their  beginning:     Certain  Egyptians,  banished  their 
country  (belike  not  for  their  good  conditions),  arrived  heere  in  England , 
who,  for  quaint  tricks  and  devices  not  known  heere  at  that  time  among  us, 
were  esteemed  and  had  in  great  admiration;  insomuch  that  many  of  our  English 
Loyterers  joined  with  them,  and  in  time  learned  their  craftie  cozening. 
The  speach  which  they  used  was  the  right  Egyptian  speach,  with  whom  our 
Englishmen  conversing  at  last  learned  their  language.     These  people  contin- 
uing about  the  country,  and  practising  their  cozening  art,  purchased  them- 
selves great  credit  among  the  country  people  and  got  much  by  palmistry  and 
telling  fortunes;  insomuch  they  pitifully  cozened  poor  country  girls,  both 
of  money,  silver  spoons,  and  the  best  of  their  apparelle,  or  any  gold  they 
could  make  


Macritchie,  David:  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stuarts,  Chapter  ^II#er-?4, 
Morwood,  7.  S.:     Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent  and  7an,  p.  41  ff,  &apte  rl  II . 
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At  fi  rat,  it  seems  that  the  Gipsies  were  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents  whenever 
they  pleased,  and  were  unmolested  by  English  law  or  by  the  people.    And  this  haven 
from  the  persecutions  of  Gipsies  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland,  demonstrates 
the  reason  for  the  great  influx  ©f  Gipsies  into  England  from  the  year  1512  to  1530, 
when  they  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  country,  numbering  in  1530  about  ten 
thousand.^-    Their  mode  of  life,  by  reason  of  the  great  numbers  of  Gipsies,  became 
more  conspicuous  and  distasteful  to  the  English  farmers;  and  soon  severe  measures 
were  passed  to  punish  and  hold  in  check  these  wandering  tribes.    Henry  VIII-  gave  a 
warning  to  these 

"Outlandish  people,  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat 
of  merchandise" 

who  went  zander ing  about.    And  they  were  warned  to  avoid  the  realm.     This  law  was 

reenacted  "by  statutes  I  and  2  Philip  and  Mary  and  5th  Elizabeth,  that  if  any 

such  pereon  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,  the  importer  shall  forfeit  i.40; 
and  if  the  Egyptians  themselves  remain  one  month  in  this  kingdom,  or  if  any 
person  being  fourteen  years  old  (whether  natural  born  subject  or  stranger), 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  fellowship  of  such  persons,  or  had  disguised  himself 
like  them,  should  remain  with  them  one  month  at  once,  or  at  several  times, 
it  should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  the  clergy," 

and  was  in  operation  until  a  few  years  before  the  restoration,  when  "at  one  Suffolk 

Assize,  no  less  than  thirteen  gipsies  were  executed  upon  these  Statutes. "^  These 

statutes  were  repealed  by  George  III,  and  since  that  time,  Gipsies  are  punishable 

only  as  vagrants  under  the  Vagrant  Act.     According  to  a  Manchester  newspaper  of  1864 

seven  Gipsies  at  Hale  were  committed  for  twenty -one  days'  imprisonment  in  the 

county  gaol,  with  hard  labour,  for  sleeping  under  tents.      If  abundant  experience 


1 

By  1591  Gipsies  were  well  enough  known  in  England  to  enter  literature; 
for  Spenser  in  "Mother  Hubbard,"  (published  in  that  year)  has  the  ape  of  the  tale 
speak: 

"Certes,  (said  he)  I  mean  me  to  disguise 
In  some  strange  Habit,  after  uncouth  wize , 
Or  like  a  Pilgrim  or  a  Limitour, 
Or  like  a  Gipsan,  or  a  Juggeler, 
And  so  to  wandern  to  the  Worldes  end  , 
To  seek  my  fortune,  while  I  may  it  mendj" 

2 

Morwcc^ ,  ir .  S.:     Cur  Gipsies  ir,  City,  Tent,  and  Tan,  p,  44-. 
3  Ibid. 
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is  a  guarantee  of  cosmopolitanism,  the  Gipsies  are  true  cosmopolites.     And  espec- 
ially is  this  conceivable  of  that  medley  of  half -Gipsies  who  have  assumed  the  Gipsy 
life  and  passing  of  the  days,  by  choice. 

Charles  Leland  has  said  in  his  "Gypsies"  that  "he  who  catches  a  tinker, 
got  hold  of  half  a  gypsy  and  a  whole  cosmopolite,  however  bad  the  catch  may  be. 
And  indeed,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  the  tinker  has  always  been  the  type  of 
this  droning  indifference  which  goes  through  life  bagpiping  its  single  melody,  or 
whistling,  like  the  serene  Marquis  de  Crabs,  *  Toujour s  Santerre' 

»2s  ist  und  bleibt  das  alte  Lied 
Yon  dea  versoffnen  Pf  annen-schmied, 
Und  wer's  nicht  weiter  singen  kann, 
Der  fang's  vcn  To  me  wieder  an.'""*- 

And  tinker  01-  potter,  it  was  much  the  same;  for  both  are  "cosmopolites"  and  both 

are  mimics  or  actors.     Imagine  yourself  coming  upon  a  camp  of  Gipsies  which  has 

just  settled  itself  near  the  market.     The  wares  have  not  yet  been  unpacked,  but 

supper  is  in  the  making.    The  band  was  "cooking  a  lamb's  head  and  pluck  in  a  pan 

suspended  from  a  triangle  of  rods  of  iron,  while  beside  it  lay  an  abundance  of 

small  potatoes,  in  a  wooden  dish.     The  females  wore  black  gipsy  bonnets.  The 

visage  of  the  oldest  one  was  remarkably  long,  her  chin  resting  on  her  breast.  These 

three  old  gipsies  were,  altogether,  so  dark,  grim,  and  outlandish  looking,  that  they 

had  little  or  no  appearance  of  being  natives  of  Britain.  (Much  like  the  three 

witches  in  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain.)     On  enquiring  if  they  were  gipsies  , 

and  could  speak  the  language,  the  oldest  female  gave  me  the  following  answer:  e 

are  potters,  and  strangers  in  this  land.    The  people  are  civil  unto  us.     I  say, 

God  bless  them  all.*     She  spoke  these  words  in  a  decided,  emphatic  and  solemn  tone, 

but  bu-st  out  alaughing    immediately  I  was  gone."fc     This  ability  to  enjoy  a  situa- 

^Leland,  Charles  G.:     Gypsies ,  p.  211. 

("'T  will  ever  be  the  same  old  song 
Of  tipsy  tinkers  all  day  long, 
And  he  who  cannot  sin^  it  more 
May  sing  it  over,  as  before.") 

Simson,  Walter:     A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  Chapter  II,  -p .  94 "-95- . 
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tion,  characteristic  especially  of  English  Gipsies,  is  illustrated  in  the  anecdote 
ef  a  Gipsy  girl  accused  by  the  mistress        a-  fara  of  stealing.    "God  bless  ye, 
mistress,  I  wad  steal  from  mony  a  one  before  I  wad  steal  from  you.M    The  good  wife, 
however,  started  a  search.    A  struggle  ensued,  and  the  tallow  fell  out  of  Mary's 
lap  on  the  kitchen  floor.    At  this  exposure,  in  the  very  act  of  stealing,  the  Gipsy 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing.^* 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  English  Gipsies  they  had  the  player's  art. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  marionnette  players  on  the  continent.     Persian  Gipsies 
are  often  puppet -showmen,  and,  according  to  Sir  William  Ous  ley's  Trave  Is  in  Persia 
they  go  through  a  performance  that  is  plainly  a  version  of  "Punch  and  Judy";  and 
Mr.  P.  H.  Groome  remarks  that  in  Gottingen  in  1873  he  several  times  ran  access  a 
family  of  German  Gipsies,  very  full-blooded  ones,  who  were  marionnette  players. 
There  is  mention  of  dusky  nomadic  marionnette  players  in  the  German  story  "Grete 
Minde"  (Fontane) ;  and  the  nature  of  Gipsies  themselves  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  players  in  "Old  Mara'selle's  Secret"  might  very  well  be  Polish  Gipsies- 
especially  when  we  view  the  fact  that  the  young  wife  was  cast  off  by  her  father, 
a  Russian  nobleman,  for  marrying  the  juggler.    At  any  rate,  some  of  the  Gipsies  in 
England  and  Scotland  assuredly  had  histrionic  talent;  for  there  are  records  of  the 
annual  acting  of  certain  plays  by  the  Gipsies  at  Roslin  Castle:     "Robin  Hood"  and 
"Little  John,"- until  an  act  in  Scotland  passed  in  1555  "ordained  that  in  all  time 
coming  no  manner  of  person  be  chosen  Robert  Hude  ,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  un- 
reason, Queenis  of  Maij,  nor  otherwise,"  under  various  severe  pains  and  penalties. 
"Mysteries"  and  miracle -plays ,  too,  have  been  acted  by  means  of  marionnettes  and 

transparencies  .5  by  these  ,  

2 Quoted  in  Macritchie's  Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  57-vCh.VI. 
ISimson,  Walter:     A  History  of  the  Gipsies,  Chapter  711,  v.  228. 
^Macritchie,  David:     Scottish  Gypsies  under  the  Stuarts.  Chapter  VI#pr5?. 
The  word  "caird"  which  properly  signifies  "an  artificer,"  butvhich 
has  for  centuries  been  equivalent  to  "tinker"  in  Scotland,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  "actor"  or  "buffoon."     The  fact  that  Gipsies  and 
tinkers  have  come  to  be  identified,  would  indicate  that  the  same  tinkers  had  been 
the  actors  meant  by  the  word  "cairds." 


"...  sole  freebooters  of  the  wood. 
Since  Adam  Bell  and  Robin  Hood."* 

Added  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  Gipsies  were  professional  dancers,  "Moris" 

dancers  with  bells  and  scarfs  which  Dekker,  in  his  "Lanthorne  and  Candle-light," 

describes . 

Gipsies  were  a  familiar  and  an  intimate  part  of  English  village  life; 
and  as  the  agrarian  revolution  and  enclosures  progressed,  complicating  poor  law 
and  happiness  and  suffering;  and  while  the  industrial  revolution  and  Napoleonic 
wars  were  intruding  themselves,  the  vagrant  Gipsies  had  an  unhappy  time.  Thievery 
such  as  is  taught  lads  of  the  streets  by  Pagin,  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  became  profes- 
sional with  the  Gipsy  too;  and  a  regular  course  of  training  was  given  by  the  Gipsy 
to  the  lads,  so  that,  in  the  cities,  they  might  live  out  of  the  veritable  prisons 
of  workhouses  and  have  a  little  fun  picking  pockets  at  fairs  or  booths.    The  penal- 
ty for  being  caught  was  transportation  or  hanging. 

Many  a  Gipsy  was  transported  far  away  for  his  way  of  life.    No  more  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  fiddlers  and  Gipsies  clamour  at  the  gates 
of  village  parks,  "wearing  white  smocks,  and  slate,  surmounted  by  hats  of  serious 
brim,-  with  now  and  then  a  scarlet  cloack,  smacking  of  the  old  country,  to  dot  the 
grassy  sweeps  to  the  levels."      Nor  not  often  did  one  see  those  wanderers,  fcraerly 

glimpsed  by  the  children  living  in  the  sheep  country  of  England,-  those  wanderers 

3 

whose  way  of  life  reddlemen  adopted,  but  whose  race  they  scorned.      The  Gipsy  in 
modern  life  stayed  pretty  close  to  cities,  and  while  the  men  spra?/led  under  the 
van,  and  made  clothes-pins  or  wove  baskets;  or  dealt  in  horses  and  Shetland  ponies, 
the  women  sold  tin-ware  and  fancy  articles-  thread,  thimbles,  stay-laces,  home 
knitted  worsted  mittens  whioh  they  carried  about  in  baskets;  or  they  now  and  then 

would  tell  fortunes  in  exchange  for  old  dresses  or  shawls.  

1 

Smith,  Horatio:     Poe  tical  Works .  Volume  t>  "Gipsies,"  p.  2 05-. 
Meredith,  George:     The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feve re  1.  Chapter  II,  .p.  9 . 
^Hardy,  Thomas:     The  Return  of  the  Native,  Book  First,  Chapter  VIII,  p. 72. 
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In  "Spectator  Papers"^Addison  has  touched  lightly  upon  the  thefts  and 

depredations  of  vagrant  Gipsies,  and  the  concern  of  justices  of  the  peace*  Gipsies 

2 

did  steal  from  the  line    and  from  the  hen  coop;  but  in  his  time,  the  revolution  had 
not  progressed  far  enough  for  the  country  servants  to  see  with  anything  other  than 
delight  a  for  tune -telling  Gipsy  coming  up  the  stile.    But  a  little  later,  conviction 
of  life  duration  were  no  uncommon  things  in  punishment  of  thefts.     Some  Gipsies 
committed  real  crimes-  among  them,  murders-  and  were  transported,  much  as  George 
was,  in  Kingsley's  "Geoff ry  Hamlyn."     But  even  so,  the  most  of  transportations 
which  took  place,  whether  of  Gipsy  or  other  poor  wretch,  were  mockeries  of  justice 
as  re  see  it  to-day.    Mr.  Hall  (in  "The  Gypsy's  Parson")  has  the  following  notation: 
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Addison,  Joseph:    The  Spectator.  Volume  II-,  No.  130:    "  ...my  friend  was 
in  some  Doubt  whether  he  should  not  exert  the  Justice  of  the  Peaee  upon  such  a  band 
of  lawless  Vagrants  ....  fearing  that  his  Poultry  might  fare  the  worse  for  it,  he 
let  the  Thought  Drop;  But  at  the  same  Time  gave  me  a  particular  account  of  the 
Mischiefs  they  do  in  the  Country,  in  stealing  People's  goods  and  spoiling  their 
Servants  Sweethearts  are  the  things  they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow  plenti- 
fully upon  all  those  that  apply  themselves  to  them....  The  Sluts  have  often  very 
white  Teeth  and  black  Eyes  In  the  Height  of  his  good  Humour,  meet- 
ing a  common  Beggar  upon  the  Road  who  was'  no  Conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him, 
he  found  his  Pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  Kind  of  Palmistry  at  which  this  race 
of  Vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  Reader  with  historical  Remarks  on  this  idle 
profligate  People,  who  infest  all  the  Countries  of  Europe,  and  live  in  the  Midst  of 
Governments  in  a  kind  of  Commonwealth  by  themselves.    But  instead  of  entering  into 
Observations  of  this  Nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remaining  parts  of  my  Paper  with  a 
Story  ...  " 
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Gay,  John:     She  p  he  rd  *  a  We  e  k .  in  Robert  Anderson's  3ritish  Poets,  Vol.8, 

Tuesday;  or  The  Ditty. 
Marian  speaking, 

"Last  Friday's  eve,  when  as  the  fan  was  fet, 
I,  near  yon  stile,  three  fallow  gipsies  met. 
Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  passing  look, 
Bid  me  beware,  and  thric9  their  heads  they  shook; 
They  said  that  many  crosses  I  must  prove; 
Some  in  the  worldly  game,  but  most  in  love. 
Next  morn  I  misled  three  hens  and  our  old  cock, 
And  off  the  hedges  two  pinners  and  a  smock; 

 (but) 

Help  me,  ye  gypsies;  bring  him  home  again 
And  to  a  constant  la9s  give  back  her  swain." 
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"Thickly  sprinkled  with  Gipsy  names  are  the  1  Transportation  Lists' 
(of  1787-1867)  reposing  on  the  shelves  of  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  .... 
It  is  not  until  you  embark  upon  the  arduous  task  of  tracking  individuals  in  old 
newspaper  files  that  you  realize  the  charm  of  unearthing  buried  romances  in  whieh 
the  Gipsies  played  a  part  ....  unedifying  spectacle  of  British  justices  vying  with 
eaeh  other  in  their  ardor  for  dispatching  Gipsies  across  the  sea  on  the  most  trivia! 
pretexts."     (It  must  be  said,  that  all  transportations  were  resorted  to,  in  an 
urgent  need  for  adjustment  somehow  of  economic  distress  in  England,  during  the 
time  when  cities  were  flooded  with  stragglers  from  villages  which  had  been  enclosed. 
The  cure  was  unintelligent,  but  it  was  a  blind  attempt  to  mend  matters.)     "In  the 
Transportation  Lists  both  sexes  are  well  represented,  and  occasionally  one  obtains 
aliases  borne  by  the  Gipsies  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.     From  a  study  of  these 
aliases  it  becomes  possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  some  of  our  modern  Gipsy  familial 
for  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Romany  usage  for  the  children  of  an  expatriated 

father  te  adopt  his  Alias  What  can  we  of  the  twentieth  century  think  of  the 

'justice'  which  sent  a  Romany  mother  across  the  sea  for  stealing  a  lady's  comb 
valued  at  sixpence,  or  banished  for  seven  years  a  middle-aged  Gipsy  man  for  the 
crime  of  appropriating  three  penny  picture-books  from  a  cottage  doorway?   

"For  a  theft  of  harness,  Solli  Heron  was  sentenced  to  a  lengthy  resi- 
dence in  an  oversea  colony.   .  sometimes,  when  two  Gipsies  were 

implicated  in  a  crime,  one  of  them  would  endeavor  to  screen  his  companion.  ... 

A  horse  and  mare  were  stolen  by  two  Gipsies,    the  Young  Gipsy  was  acquitted, 

but  his  companion  was  transported  to  Dieman's  Land."^ 


Hall,  George:     The  Gypsy's  Parson,  Chapter  XIX,  Bitshado  Pawdel  (Trans- 
ported). pp_-24&fX- 
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4«         American  Gipsies.     Deportation  and  expulsion  of  the  Gipsies  from  Europe, 
added  to  the  general  ill-repute  in  which  they  were  held  there,  was  instrumental  in 
the  Gipsies'  coming  to  America.    Many  of  them  came  from  Spain,  probably  during  the 
Inquisition,  on  board  colonization  ships.    In  Olmstead's  "Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
Slave  States",  it  is  stated  that  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  when  under  the  Spanish 
rule,  there  were  "French  and  Spanish,  Egyptians  and  Indians,  Mulattoes  and  Negroes! 
This  author  reports  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  a  planter,  by  which  it 
appears  that  these  Egyptians  came  from  "some  of  the  Northern  Islands;"  that  they 
were  black,  but  not  very  black,  and  as  good  citizens  as  any,  and  passed  for  white 
folk.    The  planter  believed  that  they  married  mostly  with  the  mulattoes,  and  that 
a  good  many  of  the  mulattoes  had  Egyptian  blood  in  them  too.     He  believed  these  E- 
gyptians  had  disappeared  since  the  State  became  a  part  of  the  Union, (i.e . ,  after 
1803).^    Furthermore ,  in  Cuba  there  are  many  Gipsies,  as  soldiers  and  musicians, 

and  as  ^-">lers  in  mules  and  red  pepper(businesses  which  they  almost  monopolized); 

2 

and  there  are  not  a  few  in  Mexico.      The  Gipsies  served  a  useful  part  in  the  plan- 
tation life  of  Virginia  in  their  mechanical  skills ;3  and,  as  soldiers  impressed  by 
England  during  the  Revolution,  and  as  volunteers    for  bounty  and  passage^  the  Gip- 
sies deserting  upon  landing) ,  they  found  their  way  to  New  England  and  the  South. 
"Tented  Gipsies  have  been  seen  about  Baltimore  for  the  last  seventy  years,"  states 
Mr.  Simson(in  1885),  and  they  followed  much  the  same  employment  as  upon  the  conti- 
nent,  selling  tinware,  and  baskets,  and  crockery  • or  sharpening  scissors  and  mend- 
ing umbrellas.    The  Gipsies  who  live  near  New  York  and  other  American  cities  are 
principally  from  Germany,  Hungary,  and  France.    Many  of  the  Hungarian  Gipsies  are 
musicians.    The  Scottish  Gipsies  are  found  principally  in  Canada.    Mr.  Simson  re- 
counts how  he  found  a  Gipsy  camp,  and  a  Scottish  Gipsy     plying  his  tinker's  trade, 
at  the  head  of  Lake*  Ontario. 

lSimson,  Walter:  A  History  of  the  Gipsies:    Disquisition  folla*:hg  Ch.XI. 

2  Ibid,  ©_4&£, 

3  Ibid <  p..  4?4. 
4Ibid,  p^42i. 


me  re  t"J 
Thexcleardy  the  romantic  magic  of  the  Gipsy  is  understood,  even  though  it 

is  meant  to  hoodwink  and  cajole  one,  the  more  must  one  enjoy  it.    Once  last  winter 
there  cane  to  a  farm  house,  a  little  Gipsy  woman,  who  wheedled  herself  in  at  the 
door  by  pure  softness  ana  slant    gray  eyes.     It  was  quite  evident  that  the  poor 
little  thing  was  tired  from  walking,  and  had  been  turned  down  in  her  peregrina- 
tions, so  she  was  asked  to  sit  down  in  the  kitchen  while  the  housewife  herself  con- 
tinued kneading  the  light  biscuits  for  the  pan,  for  it  was  bake-day;  and  while  the 
lard  the  Gipsy  had  pleaded  for  was  being  measured  out,  the  conversation  went  on  in 
this  fashion,-  the  Gipsy  giving  little  upward  appeals  with  her  eyes,  and  in  a  very 
adroit  manner  asking  questions  concerning  the  nearest  towns,-  and  ending  by  con- 
fession that  her  troop  were  going  to  a  certain  one  of  them  which  was  named. 

"Ch,  m'  little  baby.    Fresh  biscuits?    Lady,  if  I  could  just  have  a  lit  tl 
for  my  little  baby!  .   .  Yes,  m*  little  baby  is  so  hungry"-  she  said  with  such  a 
caressing  and  pitiful  stress  upon  the  little  baby,  and  such  perfect  eyes  that  all 
amusement  at  the  acting  was  admiration.    And  the  Gipsy* s  eyes  glistened  as  the 
fresh  baked  bread  came  out  of  the  oven,  now  that  the  lard  was  wrapped  for  her.  And 
now  while  a  loaf  was  being  done  up  for  her,  the  Gipsy's  eyes  showed  the  new  spark 
of  enthusiasm  at  her  success. 

"Lady,  have  you  any  clothes  to  give  me?    Anything  would  do  -  Any  velvet? 
oh,  m'  little  baby-  so  hungry t"     and  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  that  the  poor  baby 
had  begged  her  mother  to  get  some  velvet.    But  there  was  none  tc  be  had,  and  so, 
quite  finely,  the  Gipsy  made  another  appeal,  but  in  the  end,  begged  that  she  be 
allowed  to  tell  a  fortune  in  payment  for  the  kindness. 

In  "Carmen"  as  well  as  in  histories,  I  have  read  of  the  divining  cup  of 
the  Gipsy.    'Ve  remember  how  Carmen  sat  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  gazing 
into  the  pewter  bowl  of  water  into  which  she  dropped,  little  by  little,  the  leads 
from  her  dress  hem,  unpicked  for  the  purpose,-  saying  some  rigamarcle  as  she  did 
so,-  and  sadly  and  intensely  watched  them  sink  tc  the  bottom-  as  though  it  signi- 
fied calamity.    Well,  this  little  Gipsy  wcraan  did  something  of  similitude.    A  glass 
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cf  clear  water  was  brought  her.    Gazing  into  the  trembling  water,  the  Gipsy  lady 
divined  the  fortune,  making  brief  sentences-  "Lady,  you  have  big  business  venture? 
Yes.  You  will  have  success.    You  understand?  (Glance  upwards  and  down  again  quick- 
ly)- You  have  two  friends.  One  is  fair  and  you  think  she  is  true.    You  understand? 
Yes.  -  You  have  love,  yes.    You  will  be  happy,  then." 

It  was  learned  afterwards  that  the  Gipsy  wagon  had  no  baby  in  it  at  all; 
and  that  all  the  farmers  r«und  about  had  refused  the  Gipsies  food,  and  so  had  con- 
strained the  Gipsies  to  travel  on,  (for  it  was  winter)-  the  little  Gipsy  woman 

being  seen  once  more,  as  she  passed  the  gate  with  her  caravan  of  men-folks  and  an 
1 

old  woman. 

What  type  of  Gipsies  these  were;  or  from  what  part  of  the  country  they 
came  is  not  certain*  There  wss  a  bunch  of  Gipsies  with  horses  that  performed  hob- 
bling dances  in  Olney ,  Illinois ,  not  long  ago.     These  Gipsies  had  an  old  wagon; 
but  men  and  women  alike  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  field  by  the  road;  and  one  tall 
woman,  not  dressed  like  a  Gipsy  except  that  she  had  the  fullest  of  skirts. and  a 
tiny  head  by  contrast-  hopped  around  in  the  store,  attempting  some  queer  dance 
Perhaps  the  Gipsies  I  have  referred  to  did  something  like  this  for  a  living. 

But  wherever  they  came  from  and  wherever  they  stay,  these  Gipsies  in  America  may 

3 

yet  afford  us  romantic  speculation;  the  wild    air  still  bloweth  in  cur  lungs  as 

long  as  the  Gipsy  is  with  us. 

"The  fair  moon  mounts,  and  aye  the  flame 
Of  Gypsy  beauty  blazes  brighter."* 


This  was  in  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  near  Streator  which  is  largely  a 
Slovao  town . 

^A  little  girl,  Tommy  McMullen,  who  lived  on  a  farm  near  Olney,  told  this 
to  me.  She  thought  it  was  very  curious  to  see  the  old  woman  and  the  hobbled  hors- 
es; but  the  sleeping  on  the  ground  under  the  sky,  she  accepted  naturally. 

^Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  written  a  poem  about  "The  Romany  Girl"  in  his 
May -day.,  p.  IPS.     One  stanza  runs 

"The  wild  air  bloweth  in  our  lungs, 
The  keen  stars  twinkle  in  our  eyes, 
The  birds  gave  us  our  wily  tongues, 
The  panther  in  our  dances  flies." 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:     "The  Romany  Girl,"  May -Day,  a.  109. 


Piddle  and  I 


3y  read  and  river  ..... 
Country  side  and  town, 
I  roam  forever. . . 
With  my  fiddle  brown; 
Creeping  under  barns  so  gladly 
When  outside  the  winter  howls, 
Playing  sadly,  playing  madly, 
Waking  up  the  rats  and  owls . 

Ah',  it  was  gay,  night  and  day, 
Pair  and  cloudy  weather. 
Piddle  and  I,  wandering  by, 
Over  the  world  together;  - 
Piddle  and  I  wandering  by, 
Over  the  world  together. 

Down  by  the  willow, 
Summer  nights  I  lie;.., 
Plowers  for  my  pillow, 
And  for  roof,  the  sky;.. 
Playing  all  ray  heart  remembers, 
Old,  old  songs  from  far  away; 
Golden  Junes  and  bleak  Decembers 
Rise  around  me  as  I  play .... 

Oh,  on  forever. . . 

Till  the  journey  ends, 

Who  shall  dissever 

Us  two  trusty  friends? 

Who  ean  bring  the  past  before  me  , 

Make  the  future  gaily  glow, 

Like  the  clouds  that  darken  o'er  me  , 

Like  my  trusty  fiddle  bow? 

Ah!  it  was  gay, 

Night  and  day, 

Pair  and  cloudy  weather, 

Piddle  and  I, 

Wandering  by, 

Over  the  world  together; 

Piddle  and  I 

Wande  ring  by , 

Over  the  world  together. 


Pred  P.  Weatherly. 


II 

The  Development  of  Interest  in  the  Gipsies 

In  the  long  evolution  of  our  attitude  toward  Gipsies  there  are  a  few  men, 
who,  pre-eminently,  have  given  us  the  stir  toward  sympathy;  who,  distinctly  and  per- 
vasively have  stirred,  not  only  the  conceptions  of  a  generation,  or  a  nation,  or  a 
race;  but  the  general  sum  of  human  feeling.    The  Gipsy  will  never  again  be  tortured 
because  he  is  a  Gipsy.    Those  who  see  a  Gipsy  child  will  not  deem  it  the  less  a 
child  for  being  Gipsy.     This  broader  ultimate  transformation  of  public  opinion  has 
come  about  through  the  men  who  have  made  Gipsy  literature;-  those  men  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  life  of  their  deep  interests;  who  have  studied  the  Gipsy.    Have  the 
Gipsies,  indeed,  a  marvellous  past,  and  a  remote  origin?    Yes.    Scholars  have 
guessed  and  toiled;  looked  up  old  records;  piled  up  words;  collected  old  stories 
about  them  and  old  treatments  of  them,  till  we  may  consider  the  Gipsies  human. 
Have  the  Gipsies  the  traits  which  can  touch  us?    Yes,  for  the  Gipsy  girl  has  died 
of  love  for  the  Anglo-Saxon.     Or  have  the  Gipsies  played  a  part  in  making  litera- 
ture what  it  is?    Yes,  for  Gipsy  women  have  held  the  minds  of  writers.     But  study 
of  a  sort  came  first  in  this  humanizing  of  sentiment  toward  the  Gipsy;  that  is, 
investigation  on  the  part  of  those  men  who  had  the  deepest  curiosity  preceded  the 
wide  literature  and  the  wide  effective  influence  of  that  Gipsy  literature  upon  men. 
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Thomas        Thomas  Dekker  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  to  interest  him- 
Dekker1 

self  in  the  Gipsies.    Besides  using  the  "Canters"  as  he  called  them,  as 

part  of  the  motif  in  his  ttLanthorne  and  Candle-light ,"  (1591),  he  got  together  a 

Canter's  Dictionary,  and  quotes  a  Gipsy  song.    Some  of  these  words  have  a  familiar 

ring  to  us,  and  have,  indeed,  been  incorporated  into  the  English  language , -for 

instance,  the  word  cove  or  £Ofe  or  cu f fin ,  used  by  Dickens  and  Kingsley  and  Disraeli 

in  their  novels;  or  the  term  bin£  a  wast  (our  sea  term  avast'.)  meaning  get  you  henc  ; 

2 

and  the  term  dudes  (clothes).    Patrico  is  a  priest;  rufTian  is  the  Devil.      "In  the 
meantime,"  says  Dekker,  "receive  this  (Dictionary),  and  to  give  it  a  little  more 
weight,  you  shall  have  a  canting  song,  wherein  you  may  learn,  how  this  cursed  gen- 
eration pray,  or  (to  speake  truth)  curse  such  Officers  as  punish  them." 

Dekker  was,  then,  among  the  first  of  Englishmen  to  use  the  Gipsy  in  lit- 
erature in  a  way  other  than  incidental  or  casual.  Middle  ton  and  Rowley,  to  be  sure 
in  "The  Spanish  Gipsie",  allude  to  the  English  Gipsy's  being  more  uncouth  than  the 
Spanish,  and  Shakespeare,  the  great  humanist,  makes  allusions  which  indicate  that 
Gipsies  or  Tinkers  and  their  habits  were  not  unknown  to  him.  But  it  is  certain 
that  he  took  no  intensive  interest  in  them  nor  felt  any  curiosity  about  them.  It  is 
not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Gipsy  is  taken  up 
again  as  a  literary  theme,  one  among  many  of  the  varied  romantic  interests  revolt- 
ing against  restricted  classicism.  The  spirit  of  Ossian,  and  Werther,  Laocoon  and 
Naturpoesie,  Rousseauism  and  Lays  and  folk-songs-  stirred  and  wakened;  and  the  in- 
fluence (during  this  period  of  feudal  change  and  evolution  of  States  from  Empire 
and  loose  confederacy)  stimulated  and  gave  expression  to  a  peculiar  openness,  in 

men  like  Scott,  to  the  Gipsy  possibility.  

■'■These  references  are  all  from  Chapter  I;     Canting ,  of  Thomas  Dekker's 
"Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,"  1591,  pp    191 -?P 4 

^Dekker  seemed  to  believe  that  the  Gipsy  language  was  in  large  part  de- 
rived from  the  Latin;  for  instance,  togeman  (cloak),  pannam,  and  cassen(  cheese)  . 
The  Canters  had  a  way  of  coining  new  words  from  general  terms: 

nab  nab-cheate  snelling-cheate       pratling  cheate 

(head)  (hat  or  cap)  (nose)  (tongue)  etcete 

^Middleten  and  Rowley's  "Spanish  Gipsie"  is  a  drama  of  a  love -intrigue  ^a 
in  Madrid  in  which  the  lovers  are  banished  and  dress  as  Spanish  Gipsies.  The 
treatment  of  Gipsies,  is  therefore,  but  a  device  for  nobility;  and  the  book  is  im- 
portant only  as  it  indicates  the  possibility  which  authors  found^fche  Gipsy, for  plo 
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Sir  Walter      And  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  interpreter  of  history  and  in  his  capacity  as 
Scott 

(1771-1832)     border  Scotchman;  and  as  international  poet  in  his  influence,  did  per- 
haps more  to  encourage  Gipsy  research  than  any  one  man  has  done.    He  translated 
articles  upon  the  Gipsies  from  the  German  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  1818,  and  re- 
counted his  own  contact  with  the  Gipsies  and  the  relations  certain  bands  of  Gipsies 
had  had  with  his  grandfather.    At  one  time  Scott  evidently  intended  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  Gipsies,  (according  to  some  of  his  letters  to  31ackwood  and  Mr.  Simson) , 
but  he  relinquished  the  design  for  some  reason,  probably  because  he  could  not  go  out 
and  live  Gipsy  fashion  to  learn  first-hand,  while  he  had  a  family;  and  he  encour- 
aged and  aided  Mr.  Simson  in  securing  data  of  the  Scottish  Gipsies,  and  in  tracing 
down  Gipsy  words  and  comparing  them  with  Hindustanee. 

This  philological  interest  in  Gipsies  was  doubtless  stimulated  by  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  Gipsies-    concerning  Jean  Gordon,  particularly,-  the  tall 
"Meg  Merrilies"  whose  nine  sons  were  hanged  all  on  the  same  day,  and  who  herself 
was  ducked  to  death  in  1746  after  King  Charles  was  beheaded,  with  the  words  "Charlie 
yet*.  Charlie  yet'.M  still  on  her  lips  .1 


"My  father,"  says  Sir  Walter  (quoted  in  Simson,  Walter:    A  History  of 
the  Gipsies,  chapter  VII)  "remembered  Jean  Gordon  of  Yetholm,  who  had  a  great  sway 

among  her  tribe  I  have  heard  the  old  people  of  Jedburgh  say,  that  all  Jean's 

sons  were  condemned  to  die  there  on  the  same  day.     It  is  said  the  jury  were  equally 
divided,  but  that  a  friend  of  justice,  who  had  slept  during  the  whole  discussion, 
waked  suddenly,  and  gave  his  vote  for  condemnation,  in  the  emphatic  words:  'Hang 
them  a*  .  *    Jean  was  present,  and  only  said,  'The  Lord  help  the  innocent  in  a  day 
like  this'.      Her  own  death  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  brutal  outrage,  of 
which  poor  Jean  was,  in  many  respects,  wholly  undeserving.      Jean  had  among  other 
demerits,  or  merits,  as  you  may  choose  to  rank  it,  that  of  being  a  staunch  Jacobite. 
She  chanced  to  be  at  Carlisle,  upon  a  fair  or  market  day,  soon  after  the  year  1746, 
*here  she  gave  vent  to  her  political  partiality,  to  the  great  offence  of  the  rabble 

in  that  city   they  inflicted  upon  poor  Jean  Gordon  no  slighter  penalty 

than  that  of  ducking  her  to  death  in  the  Eden.      It  was  an  operation  of  some  time, 
for  Jean  was  a  stout  woman,  and ,  struggling  with  her  murderers,  often  got  her  head 
above  water;  and,  while  she  had  voice  left,  continued  to  exclaim,  at  such  intervals, 
'Charlie  yet*.     Charlie  yet*. ' 

"When  a  child,  ar.d  among  the  scenes  which  she  frequented,  I  have  often 
heard  these  stories,  and  cried  piteously  for  poor  Jean  Gordon." 


* 
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George  Borrow^-  When  Scott  was  thirty-two  years  old  there  was  bom  of  Cornwall  and 
(1803-1881) 

Norman-I-Liguenot  parentage  one  who  was  to  be  the  most  curious  of 
scholars,  George  3orrow.    His  father  was  a  soldier  and  travelled  from  Scotland  to 
Wales  and  across  to  Ireland.     The  lad,  George,  grew  to  have  an  abundance  of  odd  len 
concerning  the  Danes,  and  the  Welsh,  and  the  Gipsies.     It  was  while  he  was  living 
the  Gipsy  life  that  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  William  Taylor,  Sou  they' s  friend 
and  was  introduced  to  the  German  tongue.    Upon  his  father's  death,  George  went  to 
London.     He  hoped  to  publish  Danish  and  Hebrew  and  Welsh  fragments,  but  at  that 
time,  the  publishers  were  on  the  search  for  sensational  stories,  and  were  not  es- 
pecially anxious  for  research,  and  so  he  nearly  starved  for  a  sickening  year-  after 
which  he  toured  England,  and  in  the  years  1837-39,  he  visited  France,  Germany, 
Russia  ana  the  East-  working  hard  to  learn  the  languages  and  Gipsy  life  of  each 
country-    the  results  of  his  study  to  be  the  Targum  translations  from  thirty  lang- 
uages  and  dialects,  for  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society.       He  was  an  oddity. 
And  fortune  was  as  queer  with  him.    His  "Bible  in  Spain"  published  in  1840,  followe* 
in  1841  by  his  "Zincali"  brought  Borrow  into  sudden  fame  quite  unexpectedly.  He 
married  a  widow  with    £400,  Mary  Clarke,  whom  he  had  met  in  Spain;  and  bought  an 
estate  in  Oulton.     Here  he  lived  in  real  coramunion  with  the  Gipsies;  for  they  were 
freely  allowed  to  pitch  their  tents  where  they  would  on  his  property.    He  was  eager 
to  write  more.    And  it  was  in  this  home  that  he  wrote  "Lavengro"  in  1851,  (an  ideal 
ized  autobiography) ,  and  became  acrid  against  the  censorious  public  who  tore  the 
book  into  pieces  and,s trangely ,  judged  it  vulgar.     He  was  bitterly  induced  to  fin- 
ish the  book,  and  to  write  its  sequel,  "The  Romany  Rye,"  and  "Wild  Wales"  in  1862- 
stories  from  the  Welsh;  and  "Romano  Lavolil,"  a  Word-book  of  Romany,  in  1872.  Af- 
ter his  wife's  death  in  1869  Borrow  lived  a  more  secluded  life  than  ever-  and  was  a 
"passionate  wanderer  among  strange  people"  until  he  died.     He  was  not  buried  in  his 
old  beloved,  sadly  remembered  Dereham  churchyard,  hallowed  for  him  by  Cowper  and  by 

his  own  childhood,  but  elsewhere  beside  his  wife.  

^Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Walter  Simson's  History  of  the  Gipsies ; 

Lavengro;  The  Romany  Rye . 

zThfifip  trftnfllntiinns.  wft nuhl  ishfid  pa  igt.t.P>r.g  t.n  th*  "Mnmlnr  Herald  r*  J 
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What  has  Borrow  contributed  to  the  world?    In  Spain  he  collected  dat*  of 
the  Zincali,  their  manners  and  education  and  language,  which  he  has  recorded  in 
"Zincali."    Travelling  over  into  Russia,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  social  recognition  of  the  Gipsies  there;  and  in  Moscow  he  preached 
to  the  Gip9ies.    He  found  Gipsies  in  Russia  tending  flocks  of  sheep  but  still  liv- 
ing in  tents.    All  this  he  has  recorded  in  the  coolest  simplicity.     But  wherever  he 
went,  he  found  the  Gipsy  quite  devoid  of  the  orthodox  religious  instinct,  and  found 
him  assuming  with  perfect  ease  and  no  persuasion,  Greek  or  Mohammedan,  Protestant 
or  Catholic  forms-  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Simson  says  that  Borrow  contribu  ted  nothing  new  but  the  comments  u  p«n 
the  Spanish  fanily  habits,  to  the  subject  of  Gipsies;  that  he  has  confounded  the 
half-Gipsy  with  the  true  Gipsy,  cr,  rather,  he  has  implied  that  Gipsies  commonly 
found  in  England  were  of  the  Flaming  Tinman's  type;  and  that  his  estimates  of  the 
decrease  of  Gipsies  in  thsr  world  was  entirely  erroneous.    Let  it  be.     He  has,  in 
his  "Lavengro"  and  "Romany  Rye",  and  in  his  "Romano  Lavolil,"  painted  with  greater 
cool  ease  the  Gipsy  than  any  man  has  done.     His  influenes  extends  to  any  person  to- 
day who  readr  "Lavengro";  and  in  his  own  time,  this  solitary,  curious,  dark  man  has 
won  worshippers  and  pupils  who  have  carried  on  the  work  in  Welsh  and  Danish  and 
Gipsy  to  a  purer  and  more  idealized  veracity,-  to  a  truth  which  approaches  the 
beauty  of  Rossetti's  thick  gloom  in  gardens  where  time  keeps  sighing  watch. 
Watts -Dun ton,  Groome  and  George  Meredith  are  the  last  three  Gipsyists;  and  they 
have  gone  the  long  road,  they  too. 
Edward  Bulwer 

Lord  Lytton       Lord      Lj'tton  was  one  of  the  younger  writers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
(1803-1873) 

tury  who  took  a  warmer  and  more  intimate  interest  in  the  Gipsy.  Many 
men,  and  particularly  the  young  romantic  men  of  the  time,  who  had  enough  to  live  en 
without  laboring,  entered  into  the  Gipsy  life,  and  hung  about  the  tents-  chatterirg 
and  observing  and  jotting  dowi:  words,  or  indolently  enjoying  the  life  for  its  own 
sake.    They  were  both  gentlemen  and  good  fellows.    Edward  Bulwer  Lord  Lytton  spent 
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months  in  a  Gipsy  camp.  (He  later  made  use  of  these  experiences  in  his  sentimental 
but  racy  novels:     in  "Paul  ClifToxd,'*  for  instance,  and  "Disowned.)  One  evening^  as 
he  was  returning  home,  he  met  a  young  Gipsy  girl,  whom  he  let  cross  his  palm;  and 
after  questioninj  her  concerning  her  people,  he  asked  her  to  take  him  to  the  camp, 
lie  was  ushered  into  the  Gipsy  circle  with  a  ceremony  over  scattered  embers,  wit- 
nessed by  the  Gipsies  of  the  camp,  and  performed  by  the  grandmother.     He  ate  and 
slept  as  the  Gipsies  did.    The  young  Gipsy  men  grew  sullen  toward  him;  fb  r  the  girl 
Mimy,  plainly  loved  the  white  stranger.     One  morning  she  asked  him  abruptly  if  he 
lcved  her  and  would  marry  her. 

"Marry  you"  said  he-  "impossible." 

"I  don't  mean  marry  me  as  you,  marry,  but  marry  me  as  we  marry."     He  could 
not  acquiesce,  but  she  was  charming. 

That  night  when  it  was  dark,  Lytton  recounts,  and  all  were  asleep  it 
seemed,  young  Bulwer  from  his  bed  on  the  ground,  saw  the  Gipsy  girl  and  her  grand- 
mother leave  the  tent.     He  found  the  old  crone  and  the  child  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wood,  and  saw  the  girl  was  weeping.     The  old  woman  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips, 
and  then  told  him  to  follow  her  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  into  the  shelter  of  the 

woods  itself.     The  girl  remained  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands  

Young  Bulwer  was  persuaded  by  the  old  woman  that  he  would  have  to  leave  or  be  both- 
ered by  the  Gipsy  men.     The  next  morning  he  started  away. 

Three  miles  further  on  he  was  startled  by  the  rustling  of  the  thick  brand 
of  a  tree,  and  in  a  moment,  Mimy  was  at  his  side  and  after  a  paroxysm  of  kisses 
which  she  showered  upon  his  face  and  garments,  she  sprang  away ,  and,  pointing  with 
her  finger  to  her  open  palm  said,  'This  is  the  sorrow  foretold  to  me;  see,  it  be- 
gins so  soon,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  life.'     She  darted  into  the  wood  and  was 
gone . 

Watts-Dunton      'Vatts-Duntcn' a  contact  with  the  Gipsies,  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
(1832-1914) 

somewhat  different  fineness  and  delicacy.     Close  to  the  "flat-lying 

riverside  byways  around  St.  Ives"-  amidst  the  undulating  fenland,  where  the  sun 

I£tej5!5__g£. Edward  Bulwer,  First  Lord  Lytton  by  his  grandson,  Chap.yii.gpJBME 
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rises  glorious  to  the  levels  of  marshy  leas"  and  the  North  Sea  gray  and  cool,  was 

born  Theodore  Watts,  to  wander  unmolested  in  the  fields  and  sprawling  to  gaze  over 

the  country-side;  and  to  go  on  buggy-trips  with  his  father  on  legal  business,  or  to 

Gipsy  camps  close  by,  or  to  the  horse-fairs  under  his  nose-    fairs  in  that  memorabi 
us 

place  familiar  to,,  by  the  man  and  seven  wives  and  bags  of  kits,  and  great  grey- 
splatched  prancing  horses  of  Rosa  Bonheur.    Watts -Dunton' s  grandmother  Dunton  was 
very  much  interested  in  Gipsies  and  Gipsy  life,  and  was  very  romantic  in  tempera- 
ment.   His  father  was  a  map-maker,  a  lawyer,  and  a  hostler  and  carrier  (stage-coach- 
es were  still  in  use)  .    So  Theodore  was  enabled  in  cross-country  drives  with  his 
father  to  observe  all  kinds  of  people,  with  no  repression  of  his  active  curiosity 
in  proscribed  races  "such  as  the  Cagots,  but  especially  in  the  persecuted  children 
of  the  Roma,"  as  he  relates  in  his  "Old  familiar  Face9." 

When  he  was  a  lad,  the  monastic  habit  of  solitary  wanderings  about  St. 
Ives,  renowned  of  all  towns  for  its  fairs  since  the  eleventh  century,  became  more 
and  more  rooted  in  hire.     "One  favorite  walk,  not  far  distant  from  the  house,  was  to 
a  spinney  on  rising  ground,  from  the  top  of  which  an  extensive  view  of  fenland 

could  be  seen   Sometimes  he  would  turn  his  steps  toward  the  blacksmith's,  and 

would  there  listen  to  the  local  gossip  and  rusticities  of  St.  Ivian  jokets,  watch- 
ing the  bright  sparks  flying  upwards  from  the  anvil   One  among  the  many  inciderts 

connected  with  his  childhood  was  the  eventful  meeting,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
experience,  with  that  fascinating  tribe  of  gypsies  known  as  the  gryengroes  or  horse- 
dealers,"^-    and  his  enthusiasm  was  vivified  by  Borrow' s  chapters  on  the  garrulous 
ostler  in  "The  Romany  Rye."    He  recounts,  himself: 

"The  first  evening,  then,  that  I  took  one  of  these  cross-country  drives, 
while  I  was  watching  the  wreaths  of  blue  curling  smoke..  I  saw  some  tents,  and  then 
a  number  of  dusky  figures,  some  squatting  near  the  fire....  among  them  was  one  cf 
the  prettiest  little  gypsy  girls  I  ever  saw...  It  was  from  this  little  incident 

t 

that  my  intimacy  with  the  gypsies  dated.     I  associated  much  with  them  in  later  life' 
iThcmas  Hake  and  Arthur  Compton-Rickett ,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Theodore 

Watts -Dunton. 

^Ibid . ,-  a  quotation  from  "Old  Familiar  Faces." 
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So  were  scholars  led  on  by  the  beauty  in  a  girl  or  the  gold  of  a  cloud  over  a  Gipsy 

camp  after  the  rain;  or  drawn  by  the  transcendent  pure  joy  of  tinkling  trilling  sonf 

sung  by  a  Gipsy  girl.    Watts-Dunton  spiritualizes  this  attraction  which  drew  him  on 

till  he  became  old,  in  "The  Coming  of  Love"  and  in  the  prose  "Aylwin,"^  in  both  of 

which  the  little  girl,  Rhona  Boswell,  is  the  centre.     In  the  latter  named  work, 

Watts -Dunten  has  attempted  to  show  "The  most  remarkable  form  that  the  idea  (which 

the  'bells'  play  in  Trckmann  and  Ghatrian' s"Le  Juif  polonais")  has  ever  taken: 

2 

the  gypsy  conception  of  the  'Romany  Sap.'"      Watts-Dunton  became  a  disciple  of 
Bcrrow's;  and  in  his  studjr  of  the  Gipsy  language  and  in  general,  his  interest  in  the 
ancient  languages,  he  was  enthusiastically  seconded  by  his  close  f riends , -Rossetti 
and  Whistler,  Morris  and  Meredith,  among  them;  and,  knowing  something  of  Welsh 
Gipsies,  he  repeated  to  Rossetti  an  anecdote  which  had  been  told  him  as  *a  true 
fack*  by  a  Romani  girl-  an  anecdote  touching  another  Romani  girl,  whose  wraith, 
having  been  spirited  away  in  the  'camping  place'  by  the  incantations  of  a  wicked 
lover,  had  been  seen  rushing  towards  Lake  Ogiven  in  the  moonlight,  ^vhile  all  the 

3 

while  that  'ere  same  chavi  wur  asleep  an'  a-sobbing  in  her  daddy's  livin'  waggin.' 

Watts-Dunton  has  purified  and  made  ghostly -beautiful  the  Gipsy  character. 
He  has  etherealized  the  very  language,  and  like  Yeats,  has  taken  us  wandering  into 
the  mountains  where  the  blue  mist  glows  like  a  pearl  and  the  w^ter  tumbles  in  silent 
Bheets  clear  as  bells.    With  regard  to  compilations  of  fact  and  words,  Watts-^unten 
nay  have  done  little.    For  himself  he   accumulated  these  things,  and  he  has  trans- 
formed them  for  us  in  poetry  and  story  rather  than  in  scholarly  treatise.    Scott  did 
iasic  work;  Borrow  added  to  his  philological  interest,  unsentimental  concepts;  Watts- 

 x   

Mr.  Groome  criticized  "Aylwin"  for  Watts-Dunton,  suggesting  that  less  Gipsy 
lialect  be  used.    The  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 

^Thomas  Hake  and  Arthur  Uompton-Rickett ,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Theodore  Watfe- 
)unton,  p- — 154-. 

5Ibid#,p  70S. 
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Dunton  has  taken  the  substantial  background  and  puffed  it  like  a  feather  into  the 

violet  air;  in  his  "Coming  ©f  Love"  and  "Aylwin"  he  has  followed  it  like  trailing 

smoke  from  the  valley  by  the  sea  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  where  green  pines 

cluster  in  the  mist.  Let  us  now  turn  to  an  interest  quite  different  in  its  aim. 

Geerge        "Not  far  from  my  father's  doorstep,  as  you  looked  towards  the  common, 
Kali  1 

lay  a  narrow  court  lined  with  poor  tenements,  and  terminating  in  a  bare  yard  sur- 
rounded by  a  squat  wall.     ...  the  cramped  perspective  of  the  place  as  you  entered 
it  from  our  lane,  the  dreary -looking  houses  with  their  mud -floored  living-rooms 
fronting  upon  the  roadway,  the  paintless  doors  and  windows,  the  blackened  chimneys 
showing  rakishly  against  the  sky,  all  combined  tc  make  a  picture  of  dun-coloured 
misery.  ...  not  a  mile  distant  lay  the  breezy  common,  a  glorious  playground  for 
children  of  Upper  Lincoln. 

"It  was  somewhere  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  a  few  years,  that 
is  to  say,  before  my  entrance  into  the  world,  that  several  families  of  dark-featured 
'travellers'  had  pitched  upon  the  court  for  their  gypsyry,  a  proceeding  at  which  air 
quiet  lane  at  first  shrugged  its  shoulders,  then  focussed  an  interested  gaze  upon 
the  intruders  and  their  ways,  and  finally  lapsed  into  an  indulgent  toleration  of 
them.     Thus  from  day  to  day  throughout  my  early  years,  there  might  have  been  seen 
emerging  from  the  recesses  of  Gypsy  Court  swarthy  men  in  twos  and  threes  accompan- 
ied by  the  poacher's  useful  lurcher;  nut-brown  girls  with  their  black  hair  careless- 
ly caught  up  in  orange  or  crimson  kerchiefs;  wrinkled  crones  smoking  short  clays, 
as  gaily  they  drove  forth  in  their  rickety  donkey-carts;  buxom  mothers  carrying 
babies  slung,  Indian  fashion,  across  their  shoulders  and  bearing  on  their  arms  bas- 
kets replete  with  pegs,  skewers,  and  small  tin-ware  of  home  manufacture.     As  for 
children,  troops  of  the  brown  imps  were  generally  in  evidence,  their  eldritch 
shrieks  rending  the  air  between  the  portals  of  the  little  court  and  the  gate  openirg 
upon  the  common."^ 

 1  1  

Hall,  George:     The  Gypsy's  Pars  on  r  raf   1  £f-  Chapter  I. 
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S©  writes  Mr.  Hall  the  parson  of  the  Gipsies,  an  Episcopalian,  who,  like 
the  Methodists  and  the  Salvation  Army  workers^  was  zealous  to  help  the  Gipsies,  and 
stooped  to  live  their  life,  going  all  over  England-  from  Scotland  into  Wales-  stud- 
ying the  Gipsy  in  the  colliery  districts  of  North  England,  with  their  flaxon  hair, 
and  the  Southern  Gipsies,  nut-brown  and  not  quite  so  shrewd  nor  industrious.  Scott 
had  studied  the  Gipsies  from  his  library;  Lord  Lyttcn  had  condescended  like  the  fine 
young  gentleman  he  was,  to  spend  weeks  with  them;  Watts-Dunton  had  wandered  after 
the  patteran  following  the  voice  of  Rhona  Boswell;    Mr.  Hall  had  awakened  to  anothei 
purpose.    And,  in  his  big  wagon,  he  and  his  wife  travelled  from  place  to  place  to 
return  to  the  rectory  at  home.     But  like  all  the  Gipsyists  he  too  had  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  Gipsy  girl  first  to  catch  his  sympathy;  and  like  Borrow,  he  marvelled  to 
see  the  vigor  of  the  Gipsy  woman.    An  early  childhood  companion  of  his  was  a  little 
Gipsy  girl,  Libby  Smith,  -  who  could  be  a  veritable  butterfly  or  autumn  leaf  twirl- 
ing through  the  alleys,  or  a  tamer  of  the  wild  ponies  that  grazed  and  sniffed  ©n 
the  hillock;  she  could  rob  birds'  nests  in  the  highest  trees,  or  tell  ghost  stories 
by  the  bonfire  near  the  ramshackle  mill  deserted  by  all  but  the  mice  and  the  damp 
m©ss  and  the  dusk,  and  her  brother,  and  George  Hall. 

In  his  peregrinations,  George  Hall  met  the  nieces  of  Piramus .  Piramus 
was  renowned  also  as  a  gocd  marksman  in  Sorrow's  "Romany  Itye"  .    And  Mr.  Hall  came 
to  know  very  intimately  many  members  of  the  clan  Heron  (or  Heme),     and  among  t2aem 
a  niece  of  the  hag  3orrow  describes  in  "Lavengro"  ,  in  the  incident  of  the  poisoned 
cake  in  Mumper's  Dingle;  and  the  Boswells,  (relatives  of  Rhona, in  the  "Coming  of 
L©v9w\  h*  knew,  toe. 

"One  cool  spring  evening  I  stood  in  a  cramped  yard  in  Dtrby,  and  tapping 

at  a  cott age  door,  I  heard  a  tremulous  voice  inviting  me  to  enter.    Within  that 

^Gypsy  Smith,  the  Gipsy  evangelist  of  the  Salvation  Army,  cooperated  *»ith 
the  American  Y.M.C.A.  in  America  during  the  Great  War.     He  is  so  familiar  to  us 
all,  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  his  autobiography  in  this  thesis. 

Mr.  Hall  explains  that  net  a  few  of  the  Gipsy  surnames  are  identical  wife 
those  of  ancient  noble  families , i .e„  Boswell,  or  Bosville,  (Boss),  Gray,  Heron, 
Hearne ,  or  Heme,  Lees,  Lovells,  and  Stanleys.     It  is  very  natural  to  believe  1hat 
the  Gipsies  assumed  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  estates  where  protection  was  af- 
forded them.    This  notation  is  m-^de  in  The  Gypsy's  Parson,  p~ — 
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little  room  my  aged  friend  Coralina  Boswell,  was  warming  her  thin  hands  at  a  few 

glowing  coals  in  the  grate  As  I  stepped  out  into  the  narrow  yard,  a  bright 

neon  silvered  the  battered  door  and  the  little  crisscross  window  of  Old  CoraliTa' s 
abode,  and  walking  along  a  crooked  street  I  thought  of  the  strange  life  of  the 
woman  I  had  just  left,  an  existence  in  which  dreams  and  visions  passed  forrealitiei  . 
....  In  the  same  town  (Derby)  lived  another  aged  Gypsy,  Eldi  Boswell,  whose  days 
were  chiefly  spent  on  a  couchbed  smoking  and  dreaming.    Too  decrepit  to  leave  her 
cottage,  she  loved  to  bask  in  the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  I  recall  no  more  picturesqu* 
figure  than  Old  Eldi,  with  her  furrewed  face  and  her  long,  dark  ringlets  straggling 
out  from  beneath  a  once  geergeous  diklo.   ...  in  confidential  moments  she  would  say 
that  she  had  often  been  taken  for  her  cousin,  Sanspirela  Heron  (the  lovely  wife  of 
Ambrose  Smith-  i.e.,  of  Jasper  Petelengro)  ,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1820  at 
Susworth,  a  house  on  the  Lincolnshire  bank  of  the  Trent.   ...  Eldi  remembered  not 
only  the  names,  but  a  host  cf  taler  in  -hich  bygone  Gypsies  played  a  part.     ...  Ras- 
calities of  which  modern  Gypsydom  knows  nothing,  would  creep  into  Eldi's  memory 
pictures.     I  mean  the  wayside  robberies,  the  bloody  fights,  the  sheep  and  horse- 
stealing of  the  rough  old  days  of  her  girlhood. B^  The  horse-fair  which  Borrow 
paints  for  us  in  his  "Romany  Rye"  Mr.  Hall  found  tobe  quite  changed  since  1825. 
Where  formerly  the  fair  occupied  fully  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  *  nd  was  widely 
recognized  as  an  event  of  the  first  rsnk,  it  declined  within  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Hall,  until  no  more  were  buyer9  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
the  continent;  and  especially,  they  were  not  frequented  any  more  by  the  Gipsy  fami- 
lies . 

Other  persons  have  observed  the  beauty  in  the  occassional  Gipsy  girl,  or 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  grown-ups.     It  has  been  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  interests,  for  a  delight  in  children  to  follow  the  curiosity  concerning 
adults.     Gipsy  children  are  generally  passed  by,  even  by  the  great  Borrow  or  Watts- 
Dunten,  either  with  no  notice  at  all,  or  with  an  allusion  to  them  as  a  squad  of 

1Hall,  George:     The  Gypsy's  Parson,  pp.  1 58-164-.  Chapter  XII. 
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little  brown  rascals  or  peeping  creatures.    Mr.  Hall  gives  the  aspect  of  Gipsy 
children  as  they  probably  are  in  themselves,  when  they  are  not  particularly  under 
mieroscopic  and  interested  gaze.     One  time  he  had  a  little  Gipsy  boy  stay  with  him 
a  day  in  the  rectory.     It  was  the  little  lad's  first  day  in  a  house;  and  the  rector 
was  entertaining  him  with  stories  of  fairies  and  ghosts,  and  pictures  of  various 
kinds.     One  post-card  had  the  picture  of  an  angel  on  it.     "I  know  what  that  is," 
(pointing  to  the  heavenly  visitant);  "we  often  sees  'em  flying  over  the  fields.  It's 
a  seagull;"  and  after  listening  to  the  ghost  story,  and  once  or  twice  springing 
from  his  chair  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  something,-  at  the  close, 

"Oh,  I  knows  a  lot  about  mullos"  (ghosts),  said  the  little  Gipsy.  "There's 
different  sorts-  milk-white  'uns  and  coal-black  'uns.    When  we're  abed  at  nights 
they  come  screaming  round  our  wagon  and  flapping  at  the  windows.    My  daddy  gets  his 
gun  and  shoots,  then  we  hears  'em  no  more  for  a  bit.    But  they  soon  come  back  agen, 
and  I'm  that  frit  when  1  hears  'em,  I  can't  sleep.    When  mammy's  going  out  with  her 
basket,  of  a  morning,  and  daddy's  gone  somewhere  to  see  about  a  hoss,  I  daren't  ge 
far  into  the  big  wood  agen  our  s topping -place ,  'cos  of  the  black  pig  what  lives 
there.    Jaddy  has  seen  it,  and  nobody  can't  kill  it, for  you  can  bang  a  stick  right 
through  it  without  hurting  it.    Mammy  alius  says,  'Don't  never  go  into  that  wood, 
else  the  black  pig' 11  get  you.'"! 

Mr.  Hall  often  called  to  visit  the  Gipsies  in  their  camp,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed;  for  the  children  loved  to  hear  the  stories  he  would  tell,  and  to  tell  him 
Btories.     "It's  no  use  pretending  to  offer  you  a  chair,"  said  Lottie,  giving  his 
hand  a  hearty  shake,  "for  we  haven't  got  «ne.     If  there's  anything  I  does  detest, 
it's  chairs.    The  nasty  things  make  sich  draughts  about  'ur  legs."    And  after  the 
neal,  he  would  stroll  off  to  the  top  of  a  hill  tagged  by  the  romping  Gipsy  children 
arho  answer,  in  response  to  his  question  as  to  what  kind  of  a  tale  they  want,  "A 
■uleno  gualo,"  (fairy  tale). 


Hall,  George;     The  Gypsy's  Parson,  p^  &  7  .  Chapter  ¥1. 


"How  long?" 

"A  mile  long,  in  course."  And  we  behold  something  tender  in  Gipsy  chil- 
dren—  like  unto  Little  Pearl  or  Riley's  lad  in  June,  a  potentcy  such  as  Wordsworth 
felt  in  those  two  Gipsy  lads 

"Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly; 
The  taller  followed  with  his  hat  in  hand, 
Wreathed  round  with  yellow  flowers  the  gayest  of  the  land. 
The  other  wore  a  rimless  crown 
With  leaves  of  laurel  stuck  about; 
And  while  both  followed  up  and  down, 
Each  whooping  with  a  merry  shout, 


  they ,  so  blithe  of  heart  seem  fit 

For  finest  tasks  of  earth  or  air; 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  might  flit 

Precursors  to  Aurora's  car. 

Scattering  fresh  flowers;  though  happier  far,  I  ween, 
To  hunt  their  fluttering  game  o'er  rock  and  level  green. 

And  we  sense  the  mystery  in  their  past  with  the  awe  that  Arnold  by  the  seashore  did 

as  he  brushed  back  the  brow  and  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  Gipsy  child, 

"Thou,  drugging  pain  by  patience;  half  averse 
Prom  thine  own  mother's  breast,  that  knows  not  thee; 


Down  the  pale  cheek  long  lines  of  shadow  slope, 
Which  years,  and  curious  thought,  and  suffering  give- 
Thou  hast  foreknown  the  vanity  of  hope, 
Foreseen  thy  harvest-  yet  proce^d'st  to  live. 

Glooms  that  gc  deep  as  thine  I  have  not  known: 
Moods  of  fantastic  sadness,  nothing  worth. 
Thy  sorrow  and  thy  calmness  are  thine  own:  2 
Glooms  that  enhance  and  glorify  this  earth." 

Have  we  not  progressed  in  our  sympathies  toward  the  Gipsies,  when  we  per- 
ceive not  only  the  mystery  of  them,  and  the  character,  but  the  children?  Scholarly 

research  has  made  for  a  foundation  for  our  concern.     It  has  needed  afterwards  but 

3 

the  curious  touch  of  the  men  who  have  lived  the  Gipsy  life,     to  attract  us,  and  lo! 


Wordsworth,  William:     Beggars,,  Poetical  Wnrkfl- 
Arnold,  Matthew:     To  a  Giosy  Child  by  _ the  Sea-Shore ,  -P-oema . 
'?or  us  it  is  of  secondary  but  acute  interest,  that  Carlyle's  wife  was  a 

Gipsy,  as  was  also  Groome's  wife;  and  that  Bunyan,  our  Pilgrim,  has  been  considered 

(with  likely  evidence,  too)   to  be  a  Gipsy. 
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the  exposition  of  that  curiosity  into  literature  has  scattered  into  flight  the  un- 
seeing ignorance,  even  as  the  Sun  dispersed  the  stars  for  Omar  Khayyam;  and  human 
lature  ie  the  fuller  for  this  consciousness  of  the  Gipsy,  effulgent  and  warm 
forevennore . 

In  what  ways  have  authors  interpreted  the  Gipsy  for  us?    In  three  ways, 
aleng  three  roads,-  in  three  atmospheres.     The  discussion  of  the  next  chapter  will 
be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  modes. 


-  -* — 


Meg  Merrilies 
(1844) 


Old  Meg  she  was  a  Gipsy, 

And  liv'd  upon  the  Moors: 
Her  bed  it  was  the  brown  heath  turf, 

And  her  house  was  out  of  doore. 

Her  apples  were  swart  blackberries, 

Her  currants  pods  c'  brccm; 
lie  r  vine  was  dew  of  the  wild  white  rose, 

Her  book  a  churchyard  tomb. 

Her  3rothers  were  the  craggy  hills, 

Her  Sisters  larchen  trees- 
Alone  with  her  great  family 

She  liv'd  as  she  did  please. 

No  breakfast  had  she  many  a  morn, 

No  dinner  many  a  noon, 
And  *  stead  of  supper  she  would  stare 

Pull  hard  against  the  V.oon. 

But  every  morn  of  woodbine  fresh 

She  made  her  garlanding, 
And  every  night  the  dark  glen  Yew 

She  wove,  and  she  would  sing. 

And  with  her  fingers  old  and  brown 

She  plaited  Mate  o'  Rushes, 

Aid  gave  them  to  the  Cottagers 

She  met  among  the  Bushes. 

Old  Meg  was  brave  as  Margaret  Queen 

And  tall  as  Amazon: 
An  old  red  blanket  cloak  she  wore; 

A  chip  hat  had  she  on. 
God  rest  her  aged  bones  somfiwherer 

She  died  full  long  agone . 

Keats 

(Posthumous  and  Fugitive  Poems) 


I  — — —     '  —  — 
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III 

Interpretation  of  the  Gipsy  in  Fiction 

There  is,  in  the  novels  we  are  to  consider,  and  in  fact,  in  all  fiction 
in  which  the  Gipsy  figures,  a  striking  similarity.     The  setting  is  wild  and  pictur- 
esque ;^and  the  Gipsy  woman  rather  than  the  Gipsy  man  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
The  Gipsy  woman  is  tall  and  prophetic  and  powerful;  if  she  be  a  girl,  she  has  the 
motions  of  an  elf  and  the  witchery  of  dark  eyes  and  silvery  laughter;  she  is  elus- 
ive as  a  butterfly  in  the  woods  where  the  beams  of  sunlight  flash  through  and  m  ake 
the  contrast  like  pitch.    As  far  as  type  goes,  one  may  say  the  Gipsy  is  uniform 
(as  yet)  in  all  literature.    There  is  an  identity  so  convincing,  an  identity  so  un- 
mistakable, that  to  vary  the  formula  seems  almost  not  to  have  a  Gipsy;  and  indeed, 
we  may  ask,  what  is  a  Gipsy  if  it  is  not  the  Gipsy  which  Scott  has  given  us?  And 
Borrow  and  Watts -Dunton  and  Ringsley?    And  Barrie? 

As  far  as  fundamental  type  goes,  then,  there  is  little  difference  te  tween 

Meg  Merrilies  and  Madge  the  Witch  (from  Kings  ley)  ;  or  between  Meg  Merrilies  and 

2 

Meg  Murdockson;  between  Madge  Wildfire    and  Isopel  Berners;  between  Rhona  Boswell, 

^"Identification  of  Gipsy  with  a  wild  setting  handicaps  authors  to-day, 
and  will  ultimately,  if  adhered  to,  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  Gipsy  from  fictior 

^Neither  Madge  Wildi'ire  nor  Isopel  are  called  Gipsies  by  their  creators; 
but  through  the  authors'  delineation , they  have  become  closely  identified  with  Gipsie  i. 
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George  Meredith*  s  Kioma,  and  3orrow's  Leonora.     Observe  the  similarity  even  to  de- 
tail in  the  descriptions. 

Meg  Merrilies  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  the  singular  effect  of  her 
weather-beaten  features  was  heightened  by  her  dark  jet  elf-locks  and  the  wild  roll 
of  her  eye.     On  her  brow  was  a  scar-  reminiscent  cf  her  . being  branded  for  beinga 
Gipsy.     "I  daur  say  it's  nonsense,  but  they  say  she  has  gathered  the  fern-seed, 
and  can  gang  any  gate  she  likes,  like  Jock-the-Giant-kille r  in  the  ballant,  wi1 
his  coat  o*  darkness  and  his  shoon  o*  swiftness         And  when  she  cursed  Laird  Ellai  • 
gowan  Scott  has  her  stand  upon  a  precipitous  bank  Over  the  road,  "her  tall  figure 

relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky....    and  she  stretched  out  in  her  right  hand, 

2 

a  sapling  which  seemed  just  pulled;"    or,  he  has  her  in  her  long  grey  cloak  sitting 
crooning  and  rocking  back  and  forth  in  time  to  the  Fpells  she  sings,  in  the  hut 
where  the  dying  bandit  lies  on  the  dark  night  gusty  in  the  creaking  woods.  Meg 
Merrilies  shows  the  traditional  devotion  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  her  or  hers 
even  though  the  days  turn  cruelly  upon  her.     But  this  aspect  of  the  Gipsy,  s  o  nec- 
essary a  part  of  the  Gipsy  of  fiction,  I  shall  touch  upon  later  in  my  distinction 
between  interpretations  of  the  Gipsy.     In  the  meantime,-  is  not  Kingsley's  Madge 
very  similar  to  Meg? 

Madge  the  Witch  was  a  very  remarkable  looking  person.    "Tall  aid  upright 
at  least  six  feet  high,  with  swarthy  complexion,  black  eyes,  and  coal-black  hair 
looped  up  loosely  in  a  knot  behind.    She  must  have  beer  beautiful  as  a  young  girl, 

but  was  now  too  fierce  and  hawkish  looking."^    She,  too,  was  considered  a  witch, 

5 

who  could  give  shaking  fevers  to  those  she  hated;  a  person  whose  blessing  was 
prized  but  whose  wild  tall  figure  stem  and  steadfast,  inspired  awe  even  in  tie 
brutish  George  Hawker  or  in  the  peevish  old  man.    Kings; ley  has  given  a  wild  stormy 
^"Scott,  Walter:  Guy  Manneriqg,  Chapter  XLV.  „ 

"Ibid..  Chanter  VIII.  Ibid.,  Chapter  XXVII. 

Kings  ley,  Henry:        Geoffry  Hamlyn.  Chapter  VI. 
Kingsley,  Henry;        Geoffry  Hamlyn,  Chapter  VIII. 
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night  and  a  pouring  rain  and  blue  lightning  to  lighten  up  Madge  the  Witch  agaj«t 
the  lantern  of  Old  Hawker  standing  in  the  door  to  see  whether  she  has  gone  clear 

away.     He  has  turned  her  cut  into  the  terrible  storm  moaning,  but,  in  the  bread 

and 

blaze  of  his  lantern,  he  sees  her  tall  lark  figure    wildly  raising  hands  above  her 
head,     He  shuts  the  door  and  goes  muttering  alone  up  tc  his  bed,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  is  found  dead  and  cold."*"    3ut  the  next  morning  in  the  bright  sunshine,  Madge 
gives  a  blessing  upon  the  house  of  the  Buckleys  who  have  taken  her  in  the  night, 
and  is  seen  no  more  after  her  blessing  cones  true  .    Madge  the  Witch,  like  Meg  Merri- 
lies,  had  the  fidelity  of  humility  towards  those  she  loved.     This  aspect  of  her 
character  is  bound  about  by  Kingsley  with  his  ethical  purpose  in  using  a  Gipsy.  It 

will  be  discussed  later.    Meg  Merrilies  and  Madge  the  Witch  are  very  much  alike. 

2 

Now  let  us  notice  the  similarity  between  Madge  Wildfire  and  Isopel  Berners. 

Madge  Wildfire  was  a  tall  strapping  wench  between  eighteen  and  twenty , 
dressed  in  blue  ,■  trimmed  with  tarnished  lace.     On  her  hair,  clubbed  like  that  o  f 
a  man,  she  wore  a  Highland  bonnet  dragging  broken  feathers,  and  her  scarlet  camlet 
skirt  was  embroidered  with  tarnished  flowers.     Her  features  were  masculine  and 
coarse,  yet  at  a  dis tance  ,"by  dint  of  very  bright  wild-looking  black  eyes,  an  aqui- 
line  nose,  and  a  commanding  profile"  she  appeared  rather  handsome.      Poor  mad, 
tender-hearted  Madge,  who  could  be  like  a  little  child  at  her  mother's  knees,  or 
the  fiercely  true  love,  through  her  aberrations,  and  could  sing  like  the  poor  saint 
she  was  on  her  death-bed,  or  to  a  wilder  tune  1 

"Eh,  d'  ye  ken,  Jeanie  Deans,  they  hae  hangit  our  mother?"  -  in  a  sound 

betwixt  laughter  and  screaming-  then  changing  her  tone  to  that  of  the  most  piteous 

entreaty,  she  added,  "0  gar  them,  let  me  gangto  cut  her  down'.-  she  is  my  motter,  if 

she  was  waur  than  the  deil..."      3ut  Madge,  poor  child,  was  ducked  to  death  by  the 
 rabbla 

^Kingsle^/,     xirnry:      Geoffry  Hamlyn,  Chapter  XIII, 
This  similitude  need  not,  of  course,  be  attributed  to  the  conventionali- 
zation of  a  type,  or  to  the  likeness  between  Gipsies  themselves  (except  in  the  ab- 
stracted race  impression);  rather  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  necessity  for  aich  a 
type  in  the  particular  story-plots  . 

3Scctt,  Walter:     The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  Chapter  Fifteenth. 

4Ibid.,  Chapter  Thirty -ninth. 
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And  here  is  Is  ope  1,  with  that  immense  ruffian,  the  Flaming  Tinman,  who 
came  upon  Lavengro  in  the  dell.    She  was  an  exceedingly  tall  woman,  or  rather  girl, 
scarcely  above  eighteen;  she  was  dressed  in  a  tight  bodice,  and  like  Madge  Wildfire, 
she  too  wore  blue,  but  unlike  Madge,  her  hair  hung  down  on  her  shoulders  flaxon-faii 
unbound  by  hat,  bonnet  or  cap.     Her  features  were  handsome,  and  her  countenance  was 
open  and  determined.^" 

The  type  of  Gipsy  woman  used  in  fiction  seems  to  vary  with  the  maturity  oi 
the  Gipsy.     The  young  girls  are  perhaps  even  more  alike  than  the  women.  Leonora 
and  Kiomi  and  Rhona  Boswell  are  fair  examples  of  Gipsy -girls  used  in  stories. 

"Rhona  Boswell  ...  was  more  like  a  fairy  than  a  child....  Her  laughseemed 

to  ring  through  the  woods  like  silver  bells.,  to  emanate  not  from  her  throat  mere^r, 

2  with  the 

but  from  her  entire  frame."      It  was  like  merriment  blended^ e est acy  of  a  skylark 

soaring  high  into  the  sky,  and  when  one  saw  her  coming  dancing  down  the  path  with 

some  fantastic  coronet  of  wild  flowers  or  floating  sea-weed  lightly  hovering  about 

her  she  was  indeed  as  from  another  world. 

"No  fairie's  crown  of  bloom  was  ever  set 
Round  brows  so  sweet  as  those  the  woodflowers.  spanned. 
I  see  that  picture  now;  hair  dewy -wet: 
Dark  eyes  that  pictures  in  the  sky  expand: 
Love -lips  (with  one  tatoo  "for  dukkerin")  tanned 
By  sunny  winds  that  kiss  them  as  you  stand. "3 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  Gipsy  girl,  eyes  that  pictures  in  the  woods  expand,  are  de- 
scribed by  George  Meredith  in  "Harry  Richmond".'*    The  little  boy,  Harry,  (whose  fa- 
ther was  a  Gipsy  and  whose  mother  was  an  English  lady)  has  run  off  from  school  on  a 

Jaunt,  and  falling  in  with  some  mumpers,  he  has  the  marvellous  experience  of  waken- 

Zing 

in  the  Gipsy  tent  befrre  sunrise  the  next  morning.     Kiomi  has  her  arms  around  him, 

and,  as  Harry  lay  looking  at  her  eyes,  he  saw  every  imaginable  look  and  signification 

in  them;     they  advised  him  to  lie  quiet,  they  laughed  at  his  wonder;  they  said 

'dear  little  fellow'.'  they  flashed  as  from  under  a  cloud,  darkened,  flashed  out  of 

^Meredith,  George;     Harry  Richmond,  chapter  VII. 
Borrow,  George:     Lavengro .  Chap.  TJCYXY. 

? Watts -Dun ton,  Theodore:    Ay lwin ,  Chapter  I. 

3 

 Watts-Dunton,  Theodore;     The  Coming  _qfJdove,  Part  II,  II. 
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of  it,  seemed  to  dip  in  water  and  shine,  and  were  sometimes  like  a  view  into  a  for- 
est, sometimes  intensely  sunny,  never  quite  still.      After  racing  down  hill,  Harry 
and  Kicmi  climb  up  a  tree,  and  perching  on  a  branch,  they  talk  of  birds1  eggs. 

There  is  more  substantiality  in  Meredith's  little  girl  than  in  Rhona  Bos- 
well.     Perhaps  the  best  type  between  them  is  Leonora,  the  granddaughter*   of  old 
Mrs.  Heme  whom  Borrow  describes.     L?.venp;ro  ( "Word -mas  te  rw)  h*d  bought  a  tinker's 
outfit  and  was  practising  mending  kettles  of  a  morning  when  he  heard  a  voice  pro- 
ceeding from  a  path  leading  to  the  rivulet.     The  tones  were  exceedingly  sharp  and 
shrill,  with  yet  something  of  childhood  in  them.     The  singing  stopped  abruptly,  and 
in  another  moment  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  footpath. 
There  she  stood,  her  jet  bleck  hair  hanging  back  upon  her  shoulders  away  from  her 
elive  skin.     Her  features  were  very  pretty,  but  with  a  peculiar  expression.  "She 
was  rather  scantily  dressed,  and  her  arms  and  feet  were  bare;  round  her  neck,  how- 
ever, was  a  handsome  string  of  corals,  with  ornaments  of  gold."^     She  begged  a  ket- 
tle and  flinging  the  bulrush  aside  which  she  had  hitherto  heltf.     she  began  a  kind 
of  dance,  flourishing  the  kettle  over  her  head  the  while  she  sang.    The  next  day 
She  brought  Lavengro  the  poisoned  cakes;  and  later,  after  old  Mrs.  Heme,  had 
hanged  herself,  from  mortification  at  not  having  succeeded  in  her  attempt  to  poison 
the  white  scholar,  Leonora  is  the  only  one  who  laments.    Jasper  finds  her  sobbing 
on  the  ground  above  the  body,  and  wuestioning  her,  he  finds  that  Leonora  had  fol- 
lowed Lavengro,  tracking  him  until  she  found  him  well  and  strong,  and  then  her 

2 

grandma  had  hung  herself  on  a  branch. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  (which  show  the  similarities  between  the 
types  Ol  Gipsies  used  in  literature),  in  order  that  I  may  now  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ferences in  function  which  the  Gipsies  serve  for  the  author.     And  I  introduced 
Scott,  and  Borrow  (and  Kings  ley)  ,  and  Watts  -Dunt  on ,  because  these  three  authors 


Borrow,  George:  Lavengro,  Chapter  LXX. 
Ibid.,  Chapter  LXXXI. 
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are  to  me  illustrative  of  the  three  ways  of  treating  the  Gipsy  in  literature,  of 
the  three  principles  which  guide  writers  in  the  use  of  the  Gipsy  as  a  motif  in  a 
story;  the  three  methods,  which  to  me,  seem  historically  to  have  followed  one  anoth' 
er-  which  show  the  tendency  of  modern  writers  towards  the  Gipsy. 

The  bi^  principle  which  Scott  followed  in  developing  Meg  Merrilies,  will 
never  be  abandoned.     Scott  used  the  Gipsy  first  of  all  for  plot.     Hayraddin  Mauc-rab 
bin  and  Meg  Merrilies  have  each  an  important  technical  function  to  serve.     It  is 
the  matter  of  first  importance  to  Scott,  that  persons  of  peculiarity  should  play 
the  parts;  therefore  he  chose  Gipsies.     Nevertheless,  because  he  was  interested  in 
humanity  before  he  was  interested  in  differentiations  between  people,  he  has  made 
the  Gipsy  less  subtle  and  more  human  than  most  authors  have  done.     He  has  individu- 
alized Meg  Merrilies,  but  has  universalized  her.     He  has  isolated  her,  but  he  has 
lade  her  rounded  to  reflect  all  human  qualities  of  noble  stamp.    She  has  the  senti- 
lent  and  the  tenderness  of  those  who  have  a  dignity  in  society  while  they  suffer  and 
learn. She  has  the  love  which  passes  understanding-  which  could  be  branded  and 
estranged;  which  could  curse  a  house  and  hold  no  malignancy;  which  persevered  in 
this  one  thing,  the  fidelity  to  the  Ellangowan  Bertrams,  to  her  own  destruction. 

All  this  Scott  has  done  when  he  used  Meg  Merrilies  in  "Guy  Mannering.^     But,  he 

l"She  ..  moved  up  the  brook  until  she  came  to  the  ruined  hanlet,  where,  pausirg 
with  a  look  of  peculiar  and  softened  interest  before  one  of  the  gables  which  still 
was  standing ;  she  said  in  a  tone  less  abrupt,  though  as  solemn  as  before,  'Do  you 
see  that  blackit  and  broken  end  of  a  shealing?-  TThere  my  kettle  boiled  for  forty 
years-  there  I  bore  twelve  buirdly  sons  and  daughters-  where  are  they  now?-  where 
are  the  leaves  that  were  on  the  auld  ash-tree  at  Martinmas'.-  the  west  wind  has  made 
it  bare-  and  I'm  stripped  too.  -  Do  ycu  see  that  saugh-tree?-  it's  but  a  blackened 
rotten  stump  now-  I've  sat  unde"  it  mony  a  bonnie  sumner  afternoon  when  it  hung  its 
£ay  garlands  over  the  poppling  water. -I've  sat  fcisere ,  and,'  elevating  her  voice, *I* 
ve  held  you;- on  my  knee,  Henry  Bertram,  and  sung  ye  sehgs  of  the  auld  barons  and 
their  bloody  wars-  It  will  ne'er  be  green  again,  and  Meg  Merrilies  will  never  sing 
sangs  mair,  be  they  blithe  or  sad.     But  ye' 11  no  forget  her,  and  ye' 11  gar  big  up 
the  auld  wa's  for  her  sake?-  and  let  somebody  live  there  that's  ower  gude  to  fear 
them  of  another  warld-  For  if  ever  the  dead  came  back  amang  the  living,  I'll  be  sees 
in  this  glen  mony  a  night  after  these  crazed  banes  are  in  the  mould." (Guy  Mannering 
Chapter  LIII.) 

Ar.d  after  she  had  been  stabbed  by  Hatteraick-,  before  the  assembled  witnesses 
she  says,  B'Dinna  ye  hear?-  dima  ye  hear?-  he's  owned...  I  lived  but  for  this.  I 
am  but  a  sinfu'  woman;  but  if  my  curse  brought  it  down,  my  blessing  has  taen  it  off 
....  Stay,   ...  let  me  look  upon  him  (Henry  Bertram)  ance  mair...'."  and  died. 
(Chapter  LV.) 
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used  the  Gipsy  first  of  all  for  Plot.    Meredith,  too,  uses  the  Gipsy  (in  "Harry 
Richmond")  for  plot  rather  than  for  the  Gipsy  character.    Yet  he  uses  it  not  so 
structurally  as  Scott  did:     he  uses  the  Gipsy  father  of  Harry,  and  the  Gipsy  Kiomi 
to  vivify  the  plot  rather  than  for  any  other  purpose.    Yet  insofar  as  he  has  nen- 
tioned  them,  he  has  cared  enough  to  make  them  effective  characters  in  themselves. 
A  third  example  of  the  use  of  Gipsies  for  Plot  is  the  commercialization  of  the  Gip- 
sy qualities.     Here  again,  the  Gipsy  herself  may  be  a  striking  part  of  the  story; 
but  the  story  is  pseudo-Gipsy.    Gilbert  Parker's1  "The  World  for  Sale"  is  a  good 
book  in  point.     The  situation  if  not  impossible  or  improbable,  is  very  im press ive . 
An  old  man,  with  a  beautiful  dark  daughter,  (who  is  always  going  about  with  a  Span- 
ish duenna),  has  grown  influential  and  powerful  as  a  speculator  and  land-holder  in 
the  then  Northwest,  on  the  Canadian  St.  Lawrence;  and  his  mysterious  origin  but 

to  his  influence  with  everyone.     It  turns  out  that  he  is  the  King  of  the  Gip- 
sies of  the  world.     He  had  made  a  vow  to  his  dj'ir.-  Gipsy  wife,  however,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Gipsy  life  and  e  ducat e  the  baby  daughter  to  be  a  Catholic;  for  she  (the 
wife)  had  been  treated  wondrous ly  kind  by  the  Spanish  Catholic  lady.     The  stor/  has 

quite  an  intrigue-  of  a  Gipsy,  Jethro  Fawe  ,  coming  to  claim  Pleda  Druse  as  his 
when 

bride  (the  twq^babies  had  been  pledged  over  the  embers  to  each  other),  and  kidnap- 
ping her  against  her  will;  of  the  Gipsy  camp  allowing  her  to  make  her  own  decision 
as  to  whether  she  would  be  with  them;  of  her  going  back  to  her  father;  of  Pleda's 

renunciation  through  the  medium  of  an  old  Moorish  servant  to  the  tribe,  of  her  righ 

her 

to  be  Queen  of  the  Gipsies;  and  ofAultimate  marriage  with  a  young  American  financier 
Ingolby,  whom  she  has  nursed  through  an  attack  and  blindness  and  an  operation,  to 
recovery.    The  main  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  political  intrigue  and 
ventures  of  Ingolby,  and  altogether,  though  the  book  is  memorable,  the  Gipsy  motif 
is  plainly  as  can  be  a  commercial  use  of  the  name  Gipsy;  for,  aside  from  fantastics 
the  Gipsies  as  Parker  developed  them  might  just  as  well  have  been  of  any  other  race 

^Gilbert  Parker  has  also  written  a  book  called  A  Romany  of  the  Snows . 
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Phillpotts  has  used  Gipsies  in  his  plot  of  "Children  of  the  Mist"  in  a  delicate 
and  legitimate  way .     He  has  used  the  name  as  a  talisman  of  associations:     the  broth- 
er and  sister  are  supposed  to  have  Gipsy  blood  in  their  veins,  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood;  but  this  touchstone  of  imagination 
really  does  help  unobtrusively  in  the  understanding  of  the  character  of  the  two:  in 
our  sympathy  for  the  proud  .passionate ,  beautiful  girl  who  clings  to  her  inacti-ve  , 
intellectual,  dreamer  of  a  lover,  to  her  own  shame  at  the  last. 

The  second  great  principle  which  guided  writers  in  the  creation  of  Gips  y 
characters  (  in  prose  fiction,)  has,  I  believe,  served  its  purpose,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Gipsies  are  not  our  elbow  neighbors  any  more.     In  poetry,  the 
principle  will  maintain  forever,  where  the  Gipsy  is  treated  in  a  contemplative  way; 
Sandburg's  "Gypsy,"  for  instance, 

"I  asked  a  gypsy  pal 
To  imitate  an  old  image 
And  speak  old  wisdom. 
She  drew  in  her  chin, 
Made  her  neck  and  hend 

The  top  piece  of  a  Nile  obelisk  and  said; 
Snatch  off  the  gag  from  thy  mouth,  child, 
And  be  free  to  keep  silence. 
Tell  no  man  anything ,for  no  man  listens, 
Yet  held  thy  lips  ready  to  speak," 

demonstrates  the  method  of  using  the  Gipsy  for  ethical  or  philosophical  illustratiei 

rather  than  for  the  Gipsy  soul  itself.     All  poetry  which  is  substantial  has  this 

ethical  function  which  prose  fiction  as  a  rule  intends  only  secondarily.  Borrow 
2 

and  Kingsley  I  would  cite  as  notable  writers  whose  motive  in  delineating  the  Gipsy 
character  was  scientific  rather  than  imaginative;  intellectually  sympathetic  rather 
than  directly  sympathetic.    They  have  used  the  Gipsy  for  ethical  illustration. 

This  springs  partly  from  the  original  natures  of  the  two  men;  and  partly 
from  thsir  religious  motive  and  all  that  background  of  ernest  purpose  of  reform  and 
doing  justice  and  conversion  of  the  public  mind  to  deal  justly  with  fellow-men, 

■^Sandburg,  Garl:  "Chicago  Poems  ."(Gypsy)  . 

2 1  refer  to  Henry  Kingsley,  the  brother  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
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which  directed  their  energies  among  the  out-casts  and  the  despised  of  society.  And 
how  different  are  our  feelings  towards  Borrow's  Ursula  and  Jasper  Petulengre  and 
the  handsorae,  tender  Tawno  Chikno  and  his  crippled  infatuated  peevish  wife;  aid 
Leonora,  and  Isopel-  compared  with  our  feelings  towards  Meg  Merriliesi  Borrow's 
Gipsies  are  quite  isolated  from  our  fury  of  sympathy.    We  are  quite  uncontrolled  by 
Borrow  in  our  ideas.    Borrow  does  not  care  how  the  Gipsies  are  unified  into  a  plot. 
He  pictures  them  for  us;  he  casts  them,  one  by  one  upon  the  screen  and  we  are  ever 
in  the  dusk  with  no  glaring  light  in  our  eyes  nor  tumultuous  preconceptions.  All 
is  coolness  and  gentleness.    His  purpose,  however,  is  unmistakably  not  to  glorify 
or  to  nullify  the  Gipsy  character;  it  is  undoubtedly  ethical.     Kingsley  has  a 
slightly  different  way  of  showing  the  Gipsy.    He  is  dispassionate  in  his  treatment 
of  Madge  the  Witch's  living  with  old  Hawker,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  illegiti- 
mate son  George-  a  person  without  morals  yet  with  a  sense  of  what  weak  and  strong 
character  is,  who  spoils  girls  yet  feels  the  urge  to  make  up  for  it,  whose  son  and 
he  lead  a  wild  life,  transported  to  Australia,  Kingsley  has  a  sympathy  for  the  poor 
George,  the  degenerate  half-breed,  cross  of  a  drunken  English  miser  and  the  fieree 
loving,  faithful,  pure-blood  Gipsy  woman,  called  Madge  the  Witch;  yet  his  motive  is 
ethical . 

This  ethical  urge  is  no  longer  a  necessity  in  writing  prose  fiction  about 
the  Gipsy.    The  opportunity  for  it  does  not  exist  any  more;  for  the  public  has  be- 
come educated  in  sympathies  to  a  point  where  the  ethical  urge  is  not  needed.  7e 
have  rather  become  too  sympathetic  with  the  Gipsy,  that  is,  we  are  only  too  open  to 
any  kind  of  interpretation  which  favors  the  Gipsy.     The  weight  of  sympathy  has 
swungfrom  the  scale  which  needed  urging,  to  the  scale  which  overflows  with  vacuous 
and  uncritical  sympathy.    We  have  become  "born  cosmopolitans",  a  state  of  mind 
which  does  not  have  sufficient  struggle  within  itself  to  be  intelligent.     In  our 
relations  to  the  Negroes,  or  even  to  the  Indians  (in  Oklahoma),  it  is  true  that 
actuality  whets  this  pervasive  cosmopolitanism  and  tends  to  crystallize  it  into 
grosser    but  more  real  consciousness.    We  aren't  likely  to  become  sentimental 
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about  the  Negro  on  Wabash  Avenue.    But,  now  that  for  most  of  ua  the  Gipsy  is  become 
an  extinct  race,  and  we  are  not  troubled  by  the  conflict  of  ideal  conduct  and  prac- 
tical relationships  to  be  borne  toward  the  Gipsy,  we  are  whole-heartedly  for  him. 
I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  this  tendencj'  towards  idealization  of  the  Gipsy.     I  do 
but  mean  to  point  out  the  dangers  in  the  trend.    Whether  abstraction  and  synthesis 
of  many  traits  from  many  Gipsies,  held  together  by  an  emotion,  is  invaluable,  is 
a  consideration  worthy  of  serious  study.    There  is  this  inclination  to  idealize  , 
however.    Who  can  tell  but  that  Watts  -Dunton' s  Rhona  is  a  truer  Gipsy  than  Sorrow's 
Jasper? 

Idealization,  then,  is  the  third  general  principle  which  governs  writers 
in  their  presentation  of  the  Gipsy.    And  there  are  two  paths;     the  romantic  ideali- 
zation and  the  intellectual  idealisation.    Watts  -Dunton' s  method  is  the  romantic; 
and  Barrie  typifies  the  writer  who  makes  the  Gipsy  not  a  creature  of  romantis  in- 
stincts, but  one  of  intellectual  moods.    The  trick  is  done  by  the  use  of  descriptive 
passages;  but  behind  this  lies  the  essential  difference  in  concept. 

"Rhona  Boswell..  was  more  like  a  fairy  than  a  child...  her  limbs  were  al- 
ways on  the  move,  and  the  movement  sprang  from  her  emotions,"     Her  laugh  trilled 
and  throbbed  from  her  whole  frame,  like  a  little  wren  singing.    And  as  for  Sinfi, 
that  tall  beautiful  dark  Gipsy  maiden,  she  said,  speaking  of  Winnie,  the  little 
Welsh  girl    "She's  fond  o'  the  crwth,   ...  She  alius  wanted  to  larn  to  play  it,  .. 
cause  when  it's  played  by  a  maid  on  the  hills  to  the  Welsh  dukkerin  gillie,  the 
spirits  o'  Snowdon  and  the  livin'  mullos  o*  them  as  she's  fond  on  will  sometimes 
come  and  show  themselves."^    And  she  talks  of  the  peaks  and  the  rocks  and  the  lakes 
and  the  sun  and  the  sky  above  her  head,  and  even  the  little  minnows  in  the  stream, 
as  though  they  were  each  one  animated  with  the  spirit  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  Gipsy,  for  being  false  or  true  to  the  Gipsy  tradition.    This  animistic  concep- 
tion of  hers  is  the  one  Watts-Dunton  has  referred  to  as  the  incomparable  conception 
of  the  Romany  Sap,  like  the  'Bells'  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  in*Le  Juif  polonais." 
~* Watts -Dunton,  Theodore:     Avlwin,  Chapter  XIII,  Part  III. 
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To  be  sure,  (in  our  turning  to  Barrie)  ,  Babbie  had  been  educated  by  a 
Scotch  Laird;  but  she  had  enough  Gipsy  in  her  to  crave  the  life  every  now  aid  then ' 
And  listen  to  the  difference  in  interpreting  Gipsy  Babbie  and  Gipsy  Rhona,  or  Gipsy 
Sinfi.     Barrie  speaks  of  Babbie,  dancing  in  Windyghoul: 

"Only  while  she  passed  did  he  see  her  as  a  gleam  of  colour,  a  gypsy  elf 
poorly  clad,  her  bare  feet  flashing  beneath  a  short  green  skirt,  a  twig  of  rowan 
berries  stuck  c nrelessly  into  her  black  hair.     Her  face  was  pale.     She  had  an 
angel' s  loveliness 

And  when  she  is  in  her  mysterious  mood,  notice  how  delicate  is  the  interpretation, 
(it  is  in  the  cottage  of  old  Nanny  whom  Babbie  has  just  saved  from  being  taken  to 
the  poorhouse) : 

"Then  I'll  hae  peace  to  the  end  o'  my  days,'  said  the  old  woman:  'and 

Babbie,  I  wish  the  same  to  you  wi'  all  my  heart.* 

"Ah,*  Babbie  replied,  mournfully,  'I  have  read  my  fortune,  Nanny,  and 

2 

there  is  not  much  happiness  in  it.*" 

Babbie  has  the  elusiveness  and  the  quick  mischief  of  Videy  Lovell;  but  it  is  all 
penetrated  by  intellectual  perceptions  such  as  Rhona  Boswell  could  not  havej  and, 
possessing  the  shrewdness  of  Meg  Merrilies,  Babbie  has  a  fineness  which  is  deeper 
than  her  breeding. 

"But  I  knew,"  the  gypsy  said,  "that  the  Thrums  people  would  be  very  un- 
happy until  they  discovered  where  you  get  the  money  I  am  to  give  you,   ..  And  I  hint 
ed  that  your  benefactor  is  Mr.  Dishart." 

"You  should  not  have  said  that,"  interposed  Gavin,  "I  cannot  foster  such 
deception." 

"They  will  foster  it  without  your  help,"  the  Egyptian  said.  "Besides,  if 
you  choose,  you  can  say  you  get  the  money  from  a  friend." 

^"Barrie,  James:     The  Little  Minister,  Chapter  IV. 
2 Ibid.,  Chapter  XV. 

"Recall  Sir  Chester's  Gipsy  wife,  and  the  incident  of  her  being  hanged, 
4nr?1i^^  h^^Vre^s^iVit^1^  *"She  WaS  °f  gypsy  blood »  Sir  John,"  repeated  Gabriel 
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"Ay,  you  can  say  that,"  Nanny  entreated  with  such  eagerness  that  Babbie 
remarked  a  little  bitterly, 

"There  is  no  fear  of  Nanny's  telling  any  one  that  the  friend  is  a  gypsy 

girl ." 

"Ma,  na,"  agreed  Nanny,  again  losing  Babbie's  sarcasm,     "I  winna  let  on. 
It's  so  queer  to  be  befriended  by  an  Egyptian." 

"It  is  scarcely;  respectable  ,w  Babbie  said. 
And  a  few  minutes  later,  at  tea,  when  Bobbie  suggests  their  all  sitting  down  togeth 
er,  when  Nanny  is  horrified  at  her  temeritjr,  she  can  clap  her  hands. 

"Delightful'."  said  Babbie,  clipping  her  hands.     "Nanny,  you  kneel  on 
t;hat  side  of  him,  and  I  will  kneel  on  this.    You  will  hold  the  butter  and  I  the 
biscuits."     And  then  Gavin  thundered. 

And  later,  when  little  Micah  Dow  pleaded  for  her  to  go  away  so  as  not  to  bother  his 
father  and  the  Little  Minister  any  more,  although  Babbie  has  just  left  the  Little 
Minister  and  loves  him,  she  says, 

"Keep  your  rabbits,  laddie,....  greet  no  more.     I'm  gaen  awa*  ."^ 


"Ycu  should  never  have  had  a  care  had  you  married  me,"  said  Lord  Rintoul, 
"That  is  love." 

"It  is  not,"  answers  Babbie.  "I  want  to  share  my  husband's  cares  as  I  ex- 
pect him  to  share  mine." 

"I  would  have  humored  you  in  everything." 

"You  always  did-  rs  if  a  woman's  mind  were  for  laughing  at,  like  a  baby's 
passions ."^ 

"You  have  a  good  i'ace,  Babbie,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,"  says  Margaat 
the  first  time  she  sees  Babbie. 


Barrie,  James:  The  Li t tie  Minis te r ,  Chapter  XXI7. 
Ibid.,  Chapter  XLI. 


Barrie  has  given  us  a  Gipsy  in  the  purest  finest  kind.     It  was  a  good 
thing  Babbie  was  a  woman,  though,  or  he  never  could  have  kept  us  remembering  the 
Gipsy  in  her.    Even  as  it  is,  were  it  not  for  the  rowan  berry  gown  and  the  little 
maid  discovering  her  mamma  with  it  on,  we  might  have  forgotten  that  Babbie  wffi 
the  Gipsy  of  Windy ghoul.    Watts-Dunton  has  kept  us  remembering  that  Sinfi  and 
Rhcna  a*-e  Gipsies.     One  has  inte  llectualized  the  Gipsy  till  it  matters  not  what 
race  she  is;  the  other  has  idealised  the  romantic  quality  of  a  Gipsy  until  ne  can- 
not forget  the  Gipsy  . 

In  resume,  then,  there  are  three  methods  of  attack  in  interpreting  the 
Gipsy  in  fiction.     The  first,  is  the  use  of  the  Gipsy  for  plot  first  of  all.  Scott 
has  made  his  Gipsy  human  before  a  Gipsy;  Meredith  has  used  the  Gipsy  in  the  plot 
to  vivify  it;  Parker,  and  a  host  of  cheaper  novelist? ,  have  commercialized  the  word 
Gipsy, (with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness-  all  serving  a  certain  purpose  in  the 
transformation  of  sympathies  towards  the  Gipsy);  Phillpotts  has  used  the  Gipsy  in 
plot,  to  arouse  associations  and  to  form  a  background  for  understanding  of  his 
characters.        The  second  way  of  dealing  with  the  Gipsy  is  the  use  of  Gipsies  for 
ethical  illustration;  and  Borrow  and  Henry  Kings  ley  (or  Charles  Kings  ley,  for  that 
matter,  as  far  as  he  has  mentioned  the  Gipsy  in  English  village  life  in  "Yeast") 
are  the  two  great  patterns.     This  method  no  longer  can  function  with  the  sane 
effectiveness  in  prose  fiction.  (Contemplative  and  universal  poetry  will  always  te 
dominated  by  this  principle.)  And  the  third  way  of  interpreting  the  Gipsy  is 

the  use  of  the  Gipsy  for  the  Gipsy  herself-,  before  plot,  or  before  ethical  illus- 
tration.    This  method  inevitably  idealizes.    And,  in  the  two  paths  which  both  lead 
to  the  mountain  and  to  the  sky,  to  the  delicacies  that  lie  at  the  deepest  heart  of 
action,  Barrie  takes  with  him  the  Intellect,  and  Watts-Dunton  the  emotions  and  the 
romance  of  the  Gipsy.    All  modes  have  been  important  in  converting  our  sympathies 
and  in  extending  our  experience  to  the  universal  facts  which  lie  as  true  in  the 
Gipsy  as  in  the  Gringo.     It  is  the  idealistic  interpretation  which  is  supreme  to- 
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day,  when  the  Gipsy  is  used  at  all  in  fiction,  and  in  any  effective  way.     It  is  the 
commercialization  of  the  Gipsy  in  plot  or  title  which  deletious  to  literature  te- 
day.    Yet  even  this  may  serve  to  keep  the  subject  of  Gipsy,  this  race  who  once  were 
considered  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  alive  for  the  masses.     This  cheap  literature 
with  its  dells,  the  mountain  passes,  the  savage  state  of  civilization,  daggers  and 
ear-rings  dangling,    may  keep  the  subject  from  dying  out,  until  writers  perceive 
that  the  spirit  and  the  value  of  the  Gipsy  need  not  be  always  clothed  in  the  ele- 
mental aspects  of  Nature. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  thesis,  which  follows,  I  hope  to  suggest 
first  the  wide  poetic  literature  in  which  the  Gipsy  figures,  then  the  use  Gipsies 
serve  in  current  fiction. 


Tine 


"Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 
Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one  day? 

All  things  I'll  give  you 
Will  you  be  ray  guest, 
Bells  for  your  jennet 
Of  silver  the  best. 
Goldsmiths  shall  beat  you 
A  great    rclden  ring, 
Peacocks  shall  bow  to  you, 
Little  boys  sing, 
Oh,  and  sweet  girls  will 
Festoon  you  with  may, 
Time,  yoa  old  gipsy, 
Why  hasten  away? 

Last  week  in  3abylon, 

Last  night  in  Rome, 

Morning,  and  in  the  crush 

Under  Paul's  dome; 

You  tighten  your  rein- 

Cnly  a  moment, 

And  off  once  again; 

Off  to  some  city, 

Now  blind  in  the  womb, 

Off  to  another 

Ere  that's  in  the  tomb. 

Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 

Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 

Just  for  One  day?" 

Ralph  Hodgson 
(Poems,  Macmillan  Company) 
New  York,  1917* 
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IV 

The  Gipsy  in  Poetry 

I  have  attempted  to  show  the  inevitableness  of  the  Gipsy's  entering  fio- 

in  poetry 

tion,  by  tracing  the  part  he  has  filled  in  society  and  laws.    Naturally,  too,Athe 
Gipsy's  influence  has  been  powerful.     In  grand  opera  and  folksongs,  in  picturesque 
and  tragic  long  poems;  in  the  universal  appeal  which  the  Gipsy  represents  in  his 
own  nature  and  in  his  history;  in  the  romantic,  individual  color  a  Gipsy  character 
lends  to  any  situation:     the  Gipsy  has  gained  a  permanent  place  in  English  poetry. 
And  it  is  partly  because  of  the  early  identification  of  the  race  with  all  that  is 
wild  and  untamed  and  magical,  that  so  large  a  part  ©f  English  poetry  has  been  abcut 
the  Spanish  Gipsy.    Spain'     The  very  name  is  a  watch-word  to  imagination  and  thril- 
ling associations!     Old  nunneries  by  rivers  in  the  dusk,  Carmen  in  the  moonlight, 
serenades  and  olive  trees  and  glowing  orange  blossoms-  with  shining  petals  soft  and 
rich,  young  students  with  golden  coins  and  guitars,  and  gray  mountains  abrupt  and 
sharp  or  vine-covered  hills-    what  could  be  a  better  setting  for  the  Gipsy? 

"I  dance  the  bright  bolero, 
Each  village  maiden  loves  my  lay, 
When  in  vineyards  grapes  do  ripen, 
And  the  fruit  grows  sweeter  every  day. 
I  dance  the  bright  bolero, 
With  flying  feet  and  song  so  gay. 
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I  an  the  Spanish  Gypsy , 

I  roam  our  happy  hills  among, 

With  my  castanets  a  clicking, 

On  my  lips  a  blithesome  song. 
I  am  the  Spanish  Gypsy 
And  dance  I  must  my  whole  life  long." 

Dancing  and  stabbing  and  loving,  these  are  the  three  diversions  of  the  Spanish  Gip- 
sy.   And  in  between  times  he  rests  by  the  red  glow  of  the  fire  or  beats  hira  out 
horse-shoes  for  his  steed. 

"On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand,  ^ 
With  a  crown  of  red  gold  in  my  hand-" 

Longfellow's  "Spanish  Student"  gives  the  characteristic  ending  of  love 
and  revenge  which  the  Gipsy  pursues.     Bartolome ,  a  Ttomany ,  is  in  love  with  the  Gip- 
sy girl  Preciosa;  but  the  Spanish  student,  Victorian,  has  won  her  heart  after  trib- 

3 

ulation,  and  is  taking  her  away,-  when  Bartolom^  follows  to  kill  the  girl  he  loves 
and  is  himself  shot  dead. 

Bartolome 

"They  passed  this  way'.     I  hear  their  horses'  hoofs'. 
Yonder  I  see  them*.     Gome,  sweet  caramillo, 
This  serenade  shall  be  the  Gypsy's  last'. 

(Fires  down  the  pass.) 
Ha*.  Ha'.  Well  whistled,  my  sweet  caramillo'. 
Well  whistled'.-      1  have  missed  her'.     0,  God*." 

The  theme  of  George  Eliot's  "Spanish  Gypsy"  is  a  little  different;  but  the  white 
noble  who  has  reared  Fedalma,  the  Spanish  Gypsy,  loves  her,  and  the  night  before 
they  are  to  be  married,  Fedalma,  unconscious  of  her  Gipsy  blood,  takes  a  sudden 
frenzy  to- dance,  and  dance  she  does  upon  the  balcony,  to  the  dons  and  the  moon  who 
watch.     Her  father  comes  that  night  to  take  her  away  from  the  marriage;   and  the 
whole  story  from  then  on  is  the  struggle  in  Pedalma  to  be  faithful  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  father's  tribe,  and  to  her  lover-  who  follows  her  to  renunciation  of 


Spanish  Folksong,  The  Spanish  Gypsy  (Bolero). 

Longfellow  ,  Henry  Wadsworth:     The  Spanish  Student.  (1843) 

The  Duke,  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  7,  Scene  I,  says 

"Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it, 

Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief,  at  point  of  death. 

Kill  what  I  love;  a  savage  jealousy, 

That  sometimes  savours  nobly." 
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hia  honorable  expectations  in  the  army  of  the  country  he  loves  to  serve.  Fedalma 

at  last  decides  never  to  see  him  again  but  to  remain  with  her  people-    whose  canp 

Elict  describes  with  the  tenderness  of  her  own  nature, 

"Close  they  swarm 
About  two  taller  tents,  and  viewed  afar 
Might  seem  a  dark  robed  crowd  in  penitence 
That  silent  kneel;  but  come  now  in  their  midst 
And  watch  a  busy,  bright-eyed  sportive  life'. 
Tall  maidens  bend  to  feed  the  tethered  goat, 
The  ragged  kirtle  fringing  at  the  knee 
Above  the  living  curves,  the  shoulder's  smoothness 
Parting  the  torrent  strong  of  ebon  hair, 
Women  with  babes,  the  wild  and  neutral  glance 
Swayed  now  to  sweet  desire  of  mother's  eyes, 
Rock  their  strong  cradling  arms  and  chant  low  s trains 
Taught  by  monotonous  and  soothing  winds  ^ 
That  fall  at  night-time  on  the  dozing  ear," 

and  says  to  Don  Silva,  her  lover: 

"We  must  walk 
Apart  unto  the  end.     Our  marriage  rite 
Is  our  resolve  that  we  will  each  be  true 
To  high  allegiance,  higher  than  our  love. 
Our  dear  young  love-  its  breath  was  happiness'. 

He  did  not  say  "Farewell," 
But  neither  knew  that  he  was  silent.  She 
For  one  long  moment,  moved  not.     They  knew  naught 
But  that  they  parted." 

It  is  her  filial  love  which  gives  her  the  last  impulse  to  part  from  the  man  she 
loves,  to  take  up  duty.     Specifically,  it  was  the  remembering  of  her  father's  de- 
scription of  her  baby  dress, not  seen  for  eighteen  years,  that  makes  her  at  peace 
to  leave  Don  Silva.      Eliot  has  made  the  Gipsy  a  little  too  like  herself,  I  believe, 
to  be  a  Gipsy;     her  attitude  has  more  romantic  sentiment  in  it  than  that  of  previous 
English  poetp  .    More  than  Wordsworth's  at  any  rate;  for  although  he  now  and  then 
suggested  that  the  Gipsy  character  has  the  quality  of  sensitiveness  warranted  by 


Eliot,  George;     The  Spanish  Gipsy.  (1864)     Compare  this  description  with 
the  Gipsies  Maggie  Tulliver  goes  to  live  with.  (The  Mill  on  the  Flo3s.  Bk.I,  Gh.Xl) 
"   a  tiny  gown 

Of  scarlet  cloth  with  golden  broidery. 

' Twas  clasped  in  front  by  coins-  two  golden  coins. 

The  one  upon  the  left  ?/as  split  in  two 

Across  the  king's  head,  right  from  brow  to  nape, 

A  dint  i'  the  middle  nicking  in  the  cheek." 
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their  picturesque  appearance,  he  believed  that  for  the  most  part  the  yellow  prim- 
rose by  the  river's  brink  was  to  the  Gipsy  a  primrose,  and  nothing  more-?-  an  attitude 


generally  characteristic  of  his  contemporaries. 


"Behold  the  mighty  moon*."  says  Wordsworth,  "this  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them-    but  they 
Regard  her  not:-    ch  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life; 

•  •  •  * 

In  scorn  I  speak  not;  they  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be, 
Wild  outcasts  of  society."^ 

Within  half  a  century  later  (1844) ,  however,  Horace  Smith  seee  some  beauty  in 


their  life. 

"Your  forest-camp,-  the  forms  one  sees 
Banditti-like  amid  the  trees , 

The  ragged  donkeys  grazing, 
The  Sybil's  eye  prophetic,  bright 
With  flashes  of  the  fitful  light 

Beneath  the  caldron  blazing 
O'er  my  young  mind  strange  terror?  threw. 

Nor  can  I  yet 
Gaze  on  your  tents,  and  quite  forget 

My  former  deep  emotion."^ 


1Wordsworth,  William:     Gipsies,  (1809). 
j!»ar.es  Hogg  has  written  of  the  Gipsies,  before  Wordsworth, 

"Hast  thou  not  noted  on  the  by-way  side, 
Where  aged  saughs  lean  o'er  the  lazy  tide, 
A  vagrant  crew,  far  strangled  through  the  glade, 
7ith  trifles  busied,  or  inslumber  laid; 
Their  children  round  them  lolling  on  the  grass, 
Or  pestering  with  their  sports  the  patient  ass? 

The  wrinkled  beldame  there  you  may  espy, 

And  ripe  young  maiden  with  the  glossy  eye- 

Men  in  their  prime-  and  striplings  dark  and  dun, 

Scathed  by  the  storm,  and  freckled  with  the  sun; 

Strange  are  their  annals',     list  and  mark  them  we  11, 

For  thou  hast  much  to  hear,  and  I  to  tell." 

But  he  was  really  more  interested  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Gipsies  to  some 
Jewish  tribe,  than  he  was  affected  by  the  romance  of  the  Gipsy. 

2  .  . 

Smith,  Horatio:     Gipsies . 


— 
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And  Robert  Browning  gets  a  derived  delight  from  the  Gipsy,  reverting  to  the  econom- 
ic service  the  early  Gipsies  were  to  society  of  the  feudal  time.     The  Gipsies  were 
the  clever  artisans,  the  artists  of  the  rough  period  before  industry  had  grown 
strong.    The  Gipsies  were  the  horse-smiths  for  Dukes  and  Lords;  but  besides  this 

"..they  cast  bells  like  the  shell  of  the  winkle 
That  keep  a  stout  heart  in  the  ram  with  their  tinkle; 
But  the  sand-    they  pinch  and  pound  it  like  otters; 
Commend  me  to  gipsy  glass-makers  and  potters'. 
Glasses  they'll  blow  you,  crys tal -clear , 
Where  just  a  faint  cloud  of  rose  shall  appear, 
As  if  in  pure  water  you  dropped  and  let  lie 
A  bruised  black-blooded  mulberry; 
With  long  whit^  threads  distinct  inside, 
Like  the  lake -f lower's  bulbous  roots  which  dang]e 
Loose  such  a  length  and  never  tangle, 
Where  the  bold  sword-lily  couches  with  all  theirwhite 
Such  are  the  works  they  put  their  hand  to,  daughters: 
The  uses  they  turn  and  twist  iron  and  sand  to."^- 

To-day,  when  we  are  serious  or  contemplative,  we  regard  the  Gipsy  as  a 

universal  type, 

"Who  taught  this  pleadir.g  to  unpractis'd  eyes? 
Who  hid  such  import  in  an  infant's  gloom? 
Who  lent  thee,  child,  this  meditative  guise? 
What  clouds  thy  forehead,  and  fore -dates  thy  doom? 

Lo'.  sails  that  gleam  a  moment  and  are  gone; 
The  swinging  waters  and  the  cluster'd  pier. 
Not  idly  Earth  and  Ocean  labour  on, 
Nor  idly  do  these  sea-birds  hover  near." 

Ah,  Gipsies 

"You  soon  will  pass  away, 
Laid  one  by  one  below  the  village  steeple. 

You  face  the  East  from  which  your  fathers  sprang, 
Or  sleep  in  moorland  turf  beyond  the  clang 
Of  towns  and  fairs;  your  tribes  have  joined  the  people 
Whom  no  true  Romany  will  call  by  name"' 
The  folk  departed  like  the  campfire  flame 
Of  withered  yesterday. "^ 

frowning,  Robert:     The  Flight  of  the  Duchess.  (1844). 
Arnold,  Matthew:     To  a  Gipsy  Child  by  the  Sea-shore ,  (1849). 

"'The  Gipsies  have  a  peculiar  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  one  who  has 
passed  away.    Often  the  name  of  a  child  the  same  as  that  of  the  dead,  has  been 
changed  to  meet  this,  dread. 

^To  the  English  Gipsies ,  by  L.  in  "The  Dark  Ages  and  Other  Poems"-  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hall  in  The  Gypsy's  Parson,  Chapter  X7III. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Gipsies  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  fiction,  then,  have  come  to  occupy 
a  place  identified  with  Nature  in  her  large  or  in  her  small  aspect. 

"There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir."^" 
The  setting  in  which  they  have  been  made  to  movs-    in  "Carmen",  in  "Imraensee",  in 
Watts -Dunton,  in  "The  World  for  Sale",  in  the  "Bohemian  Girl"  with  its  marble  halls 
and  memories,     jr.  the  "Scholar  Gipsy"  roaming  in 


and  "The  Spanish  Student"-    in  song  or  story,  has  ever  been  under  the  sky  on  the 
hills  or  in  the  shady  lanes  or  mountain  passes;  and  ever  the  Gipsy  woman  lures  us 
on.     For  the  past  there  can  be  no  truer  identification.    Nature,  though,  is  not 
the  only  setting  for  the  Gipsy.    We  have  the  Gipsy  in  our  cities  to-day.  Surely 
the  Gipsy  in  the  city  has  possibilities  for  artists.    We  need  a  literature  of  the 
Gipsy  in  our  own  surroundings;  we  shall  have  to  delineate  the  Gip3y  character  under 
civilization;  let  us  show  the  workings  of  that  intangible  freshness  and  s  pontaneity 
triumphing  or  failing  under  the  systems  which  really  do  operate  upon  the  Gipsy  to- 
day.    Scott  and  Watts-Dunton  and  Borrow  were  true  to  the  human  situation  cf  the  Gip- 
sy in  their  time.     It  *vould  be  well  if  we  could  be  true  to  the  Gipsy  of  our  time,- 
by  not  allowing  his  peculiarities  to  be  exploited  as  in  the  commercialized  Gipsy 


"...  the  forest  ground  call'd  Thessaly- 
The  blackbird  picking  food," 


,  Bliss:    A  Vagabond  Son?:  ■ 


books  which  catch  us  only  by  memory  of  what  is  long  passed  by,  and  not  by  the 

fundamentals  which  persist  in  the  office  to-day  as  in  the  tent  when  David  played 

the  harp.    Let  us  remember  that  Gipsies,  dressed  in  our  drab  commonplace  clothes, 

or  with  much  of  their  old  outward  gjlory  of  bangles  and  bright  saches  and  crow-blue 

hair-      invisible  to  us,  still  must  retain  identity  with  the  old  race. 

"Yield  us  one  glimpse-  if  dimly,  yet  indeed,  repealed, 
To  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might  spring." 


Fitzgerald,  Edward;     Ctoar  Khayyam's  Rubaiyat . 
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*Kingsley,  Henry:      Geoffry  Hamlyn  1862 
♦  Dickens,  Charles;     Barnaby  Rudge 

♦Erckmann  and  Chatrian:      Le  Juif  polonais  1869 

Borrow,  George:      Romano  Lavo-Lil  (Word  book)  1874 

Melville,  George  James  Whyte:      Katerfelto  1875 

( Semi  -his  tor  i  cal ; 
Exmoor,  1753  ) 

Barrie,  James:     Auld  Licht  Idylls  1888 

Lytton,  Robert  Lytton  Bulwer:        King  Poppy  1892 

Groome ,  Francis  Hindes:      Kriegspiel  1896 

Tarao  Rye 

•Meredith,  George:     The  Adventures  of  Harry  Rich- 
mond 1897 

♦Barrie,  James:     The  Little  Minister  1897 

•Watts -Dun ton,  Theodore:     Aylwin  1899 
♦Used  in  preparation  of  this  thesis. 


*Phillpotts,  Eden:     Children  of  the  Mist  1899 

Fredbarg,  J.:     Trans,  of.  Prof.  Abr.  Viktor 
Itydberg's  Singoalla 
from  the  Swedish  1904 

♦Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  Vol. I, 

No.  1  1907 

Prior,  James;      Portuna  Chance 

A  Walking  Gentleman  1907 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Henry i       Gipsy  Dick 

Pitt -Taylor,  !7cra:      A  Gipsy  Bride  1909 

♦Parker,  Gilbert:     The  World  for  Sale  1918 

(Harper  Brothers ) 

Poe  try 

•Wordsworth,  William:      Peter  3ell  1798 

•Wordsworth,  William;      Beggars  1802 

•Wordsworth,  William:      Gipsies  1807 

•Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth:     The  Spanish  1843 

Student  (Quo- 
tations in  the 
notes  from 
Borrow* s  Zincali) 
•Spanish  Polk  Song:     The  Spanish  Gypsy  (Bolero) 
•Smith,  Horatio:     Gipsies  1846 

•Browning,  Robert;  The  Plight  of  the  Duchess  1844 
•Keats,  John:  Meg  Merrilies  1844 
•Anonymous:        The  Gypsy's  Warning  (an  old  song) 

•Arnold,  Matthew;      To  a  Gipsy  Child  by  the  1849 

Se ashore 

♦Arnold,  Matthew:      The  Scholar  Gipsy  1853 

•Eliot,  George:      The  Spanish  Gypsy  1864 

•Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:      The  Romany  Girl  1867 

(May -Day) 

•Watts -Dunton,  Theodore:     The  Coming  of  Love  cl899 

•Kipling,  Rudyard:      The  Gipsy  Trail 

Music  by  Tod  Galloway, 
Op.  30,  No.  2 

Theodore  Presser,  Philadelphia 
•Used  in  the  preparation  of  this  thesis. 
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★Sandburg,  Carl:       Gypsy     (Chicago  Poems, 

Henry  Holt  and 
Company  ,  New 

Ynrk          191  6  ^ 

1916 

•Hodgson,  Ralph:       Time,  you  old  Gipsy  Man 

The  Gipsy  Girl 
(The  Macmillan  Company, 

XV  X  I  J 

1917 

Works  incidentally  referring  to  the  Gipsy 

•Spenser,  Edmund;     Mother  Hubbard's  Tale 

-Shakespeare,  Willie*:    Twelfth  Night 

♦  Shake  anp  a  >*s     William*  O+hflln 

1591 

1600 

•Middleton  and  Rowlev*        Tbe  Snanish  frir>aip 

•AHdison     .Tosp'h't        Hnpcts*  rr  Paner  TIn  130 

1711 

• 

*Gav .  John:       Shenherd's  Week 

1714 

jkT?t  <a  1     i  *n  rr       Ho  n       •          fAm     T  r,n  ^  <3 
*J/  AC  X'-i  XilJ    f      iiRTXil  j  »             l  KJUi    O  \J1JSS& 

•Goethe ,  Johann  Wolfgang  von;       Gfitz  von 

Re  v\  i  c  h  i  ncp  n 

1773 

•Garriek,  David;      May -Day;  or  the  Little 

Gipsy    (A  one -act  musical 
comedv ) 

1775 

*An«*'t'i»r\      .Innfl  •  ^mmfl 

Iftl  6 

lulu 

•Balfe  ,  Michael  William:       Bohemian  Girl 

1  A    mil*?!  Pfll      Ana  ma  1 
\  A    IUUO  X,  wax     U  JC  1  cl  J 

1843 

1848 

*Di  p Vg  *as      OKs  r*T.  p ^  *        TjOmHp  v   and  Son 

1846-48 

•Meredith,  George:      The  Oraeal  of  Richard 

T?o        y*p  1 

fQ  ffVCWri 

1859 

*R1  "5  n+      n«rircA*        Th*»   Will    nrt   the  ^ln<;<5 

IfifiO 

lO  Uv 

* Vatts -Dunton ,  Theodore;      Wild  Wales 

*ilal  tiv  p     1  ilUUieto  »           1  *UC    *\JD  wux  u    u  1      w^ic?    Ha  VC 

1862 
1P7R 

*  i  *J  11  L  CLiitJ  y      X  XlOUUv/I  ti  •               J I  C             1<1X  J  ivX  v7 

1  R7Q 

*Weatherby,  Fred  P.;       Piddle  and  I 

(Music,  Mrs.  Arthur  Goodeve) 
*Marlitt,  E . :      Old  Mam'selle's  Secret 

*Used  in  the  preparation  of  this  thesis . 
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